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BY W. H. 
et thee long ago 
fe was in its morning glow, 
-bt have been a happy fate— 
we too late— tis now too late! 


tide could back ward turnb, 
he fire again could burn, 
eit pray, I still might wait, 
t which I have found too late. 


svail that now we meet, 
llope ix in bis winding-sbeet 
~kies are gray and leaves are sere, 
» declines and night is near? 


st avail our idle tears 

the graves of long dead years? 
vh Grief struggle to the last, 

o« but ashes from the Past. 


r «pulse are one, but we are twain, 
.eremore will so remain, 
1 me shall ope that furthest gate, 
» [wath drives back the hounds of Fate. 


iew and me, for us alone, 

yoy tow deep for moan ; 

have found the shining mark, 
s+ have wandered in the dark. 


~seet within thy saddened eyes 

vhosts of tears and sighs; 

- ~ for the joys we have not seen, 
tears for love that might have been. 


hands and pray, for there is one 
\ bo can undo what Fate bath done; 
‘ wp hands, and pray whate'r betides, 
~alh may unite what Life divides! 


WHO SHALL JUDGE 


BY K. F. H. 














(+I! did not interest me in the least 
\ at first. I had rejoiced over my dis- 
covery of the little hamlet where I 
<taying, atiny old-world village, 
sevling irregularly up a Kentish hill- 
inchanged for a hundred years past, 

own to the summer visitor. 

‘ant to be undisturbed. A great 

«ized me and I needed quiet in 
i ty work it out. Finding this im- 

le in London, I fled from the noise 

ish of the season, leaving no ad- 
Asa novelist I was really more 

s little successtul, but now I was in- 

pon a book which should make my 

mmertal. 

week my work prospered. No 
ed, my solitude was unbroken. 
eday, Mrs. Kilpin, my extremely 
inicative landlady, intormed me 
young lady and gentleman had 
comes in the cottage next door 

ere going to stay some time. I 
nneyed. I telt uncomfortable. 

i not wish for the society of any 
«lady or gentleman. I determined 
foore them resolutely. I met the 

‘ ‘uat very morning and looked the 

“way earefully. For two or three 
! suceeeded in maintaining an atti- 

f indifference. 

u the presence of my neighbors be- 

‘ ‘cirritate me. It was the girl I par- 

ry objected to, her brother was a 

sonentity, a shadow of his sister. 

Was cyclonic. To begin with, I 

‘ay- meeting her. I ran up against 

s.f-a-dozen times a day, going out 
vate. 

enttora walk in the woods I was 

~«e her, walking with big strides, 

terriers leaping and rushing 

If I went along the road she 

ue tearing down the hill, driv- 

“-Cart and fast-trotting cob. 

“Waysin bounding health and 


t, severely-cut 


re straignh 
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from her forehead and coiled flat at the 
back of her head, no sott curls and puffs 
like other girls. She had a cheerful, 
ringing voice, and always carried a 
walking-stick. 

Her brother wasa delicate-looking boy 
ot about twenty, who evidently leant on 
his sister and depended on her tor 
everything. Their natural position seem- 
ed quite reversed. 

I hate mannish women. Even the 
near neighborhood of one had a bad 
effect on my nerves. She was so noisy 
and energetic, for ever coming in and 
out, calling to her brother, or playing 
with her barking, yelping dogs. 

I bore it as best ITcould. Then one 
morning that girl took to playing the 
piano. For the first ten minutes I did 
net mind. Then she made some awtul 
discords, stopped and went back over 
the pasxage again with the same mis- 
takes. 

She began again. I got up and shut 
the window. The irritating sounds were 
still audible. At the end of half-an- 
hour I flung down my pen in a state of 
wild exasperation and marched into the 
next garden. All the doors were open 
and I walked in unceremoniously. The 
girl was still pounding at that untortun- 
ate instrument. 

“I am sorry to disturb you,” I said, 
“but I really must request that when you 
are practising you will keep the windows 
closed. I am engaged on an important 
piece of work and the noise is most an- 
noying.”’ 

I was in a very bad temper. I am 
musical and the sounds she had been 
extracting were excruciating to any one 
of a pervous temperameng. I thought 
she would probably assertzher right to 
play as much and as badly as she liked. 

It was what I should have expected ot 
her. 

To my surprise she blushed. Masculine 
women do not blush as a rule. 

“Oh, I am so sorry to have worried 
you,” she said. “I know I don’t play 
well, but my brother is so fond of music, 
and I thought I might manage to learn 
some of his accompaniments. He finds 
the evenings long, poor boy; but I will 
be caretul toshut the windows in future.” 

Her unexpectedly pacific reply irri- 
tated me more than ever. I felt discom- 
fited and put in the wrong. 

“I shall be extremely obliged to you,” 
I said shortly and went back to my 
writing. 

But my train of thought had been in- 
ter:upted, my ideas retused to flow. I 
found myself thinking about the girl 
next door instead of the predicament in 
which I had just landed my heroine. 

I am a good judge of character, and I 
hate to be mistaken in my estimate of 
map or woman. I had decided that my 
neighbor was loud, masculine and ag- 
gressive. My very short interview with 
her had upset that theory. 

She had been apologetic and humble 
when addressed by a total stranger in a 
manner which it suddenly occurred to 
me that she might just bave resented. In 
a room her voice was singularly sweet 
and pleasant, and tar from being aggre- 
sive she had seemed shy. 

All possibility of work was over for me 
tor that day. I was angry with myselt 
now and I went off tor along tramp in 
the woods to work off my vexation at my 
own boorishnes«. 

In the road I met the boy and my heart 
smnote me as I noticed hix pale face and 
languid movement. He tound the even- 
ings so long. I mentally styled myself 
an unsociable, selfish brute, and began 


{rier 


Miss Heron, as Mrs. Kilpin informed me 
was the young lady’s name. 

She was evidently avoiding me, for I 
caught her once actually turning back 
into the house, in order not to meet me. 

This was unpleasant, the more so that 
I was forced to confers that the snub was 
not undeserved. 

I was by this time well forward with 
my work, the great stress and strain 
which accompanies the birth of an idea 
was over, and I was once more fit for 
intercourse with my kind. 

I was even beginning to find my own 
society, though exclusive, a trifle dull. 
On the third day I was out in the fields, 
some way from home, when getting over 
a stile I felt a stab of pain in the region 
of the ankle. 

Well I knew what it toreboded, an- 
other tew steps and down I went, giving 
my foot an ugly wrench as I tell. 

I sat cursing my ill-luck and casting 
about tor some means of getting back to 
the village. 

I was not tar from the high road and I 
managed to crawl the short distance. 
There was nothing tor it but to wait till 
some one came along. It was very hot 
and the pain in my foot was intense. 

I was thankful when at the end of 
half-an-hour I heard wheels in the 
distance. Then, to my horror, round the 
corner dashed Miss Heron in a dog-cart, 
driving as usual at the rate of twelve 
mniles an hour. She seemed to guess 
there was something wrong, for when 
she saw me she pulled the cob almost on 
to its haunches. 

“What's the matter? Had an acci- 
dent?” she called in her loudest, most 
ringing tones. 

“I’ve given my toot a twist,” I replied. 
“T can’t walk. Would you mind letting 
them know in the village? Tell them to 
send something to fetch me.”’ 

She was out of the cart and at my side 
like a flash. 

“Let me see,” she said. She took hold 
ot my foot in a business-like, capable 
way. 

“Why, it’s dreadtully swollen already. 
You should have taken off your boot at 
once. We shall have to cut it now. 
Lend me your knife.” 

I produced it meekly. 

She ripped up the laces and leather in 
the dettest way,and I sighed with re- 
liet. 

“Now you’re coming back with me at 
once,” she said with authority. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said I. “I 
can’t possibly get into that high cart.” 

“You can if I help you.” 

“But you are not strong enough.” 

“am I not?” she said with a «mile. 
“Just try.” 

I got to my feet, or rather to my foot, 
and hopped towards the cart. The cob 
was a restive, fidgety animal. 

“(Quiet, Jenny,” said Miss Heron. “I'll 
just hitch her to this tree so that she 
shan’t move while you're getting in. 
Now, put your sound foot on the step.” 

I did so and the next minute I found 
myself safely landed. She had lifted me 
from behind as well and more gontly 
than a man could have done it. She 
came round to the other side, smiling 
and a little flushed, to take her place by 
me on the lofty driving seat. 

“This will shake you much less than 
any of the springless conveyances from 
the village,’ she said, gathering the 
reins in her rather large, well-shaped 
hands. 

“Im giving youa lot of trouble, I'm 
atraid,”’ I said, feeling tlh smmeness of 


the remark 
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expected you to say anything so conven. 
tional.’ 

I seized my opportunity. 

“IT owe you an apology,” Isaid. “1 
was abominably rude, but the tact is | 
am always unfit for society when [am 
writing. I was not getting on and I was 
out of temper at my own stupidity, so I 
vented my ill-bhumor on you. I beg your 
pardon. I have been wanting to apolo 
Kize ever since.”’ 

“You were rude,” she said honestly. 
“But I saw you weren’t quite responsible 
for your actions, We'll forgive and for 
get, shall we?” 

She held out her hand tor me to shake, 
just like a good-natured schoolboy. 

“TI hope you'll leave off avoiding me 
now,” I said laughing. 

“You noticed that?” 

She blushed in the way that betrayed 
her sex so delightfully. 

“I feltawtully shy after such a snub. 
By the way do you know my name?” 

“It your landlady is halt as talkative 
as nine you must know that and a great 
deal more besides about me.” 

A shadow of switt vexation passed 
over her tace, 

“How people gossip in the country!’ 
she exclaimed impatiently. “I don't 
know your name, anyway. Mrs. Kilpin 
is very mysterious about you. She says 
you are ‘one of them writing gentlemen 
from London.’” 

I laughed. 

“My name is Maxwell—Philip Max- 
well.”’ 

“What!” she cried. “Maxwell! Are 
you the Maxwell, the new author every 
one is talking about?” 

“That is not for ine to say. But I be- 
lieve there is only one author of that 
name, and Tam he.” 

“Tam very pleased to meet you,” she 
said heartily. “TI admire your books ex 
tremely, and [T would sacrifice a good 
deal more than ny bad practicing to the 
pleasure of reading a new one."" 

“Please don't speak of that,” I said. 
“T hope you will allow me to come in 
and play your brother's accompani 
ments sometimes. LT know a little of the 
art.”’ 

“That would be very kind oft 
you,” she answered. “Poor Bernard is 
very delicate, and he gets low and de 
pressed ifthe weather is bad and he has 
to stay indoors. 
you could cheer him up a little.”’ 

Her boyish manner slipped from her as 
soon as her feeiings were touched. Ax 
she spoke of her brother an anxious, al 
most maternal expression came inte her 


I should be so glad it 


eyo. 

“Pildo my best,” I said gently, wond 
ering at the change in her 

She seemed to tall into asort of reverie, 
and did not speak again until we drew 
up before iny gate. 

Then she was all energy, helped me 
caretully from the dop-cart, got me inte 
my sitting-roomand wanted to go tor the 
doctor. ‘ 

But I assured her it was not necessary. 
The same thing had happened to me once 
or twice betore, and Lknew thata week's 
rest, with cold bandages, would set me 
right. 

So she left me, giving many directions 
to Mrs. Kilpin, and promising that her 
brother should come in later to see how 
I was vetting on. 

The next few days, to iny deep disgust 
I was obliged to spend in bed. Dernard 
Hieron came to sit with meseveral tit 
Iie was rather an uninteresting ye 
evidently in very bad health,and I! 


t hard lo take 


( 
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*Ah, Nora!” he exclaimed. “No one 
knows what Nora is, Mr. Maxwell. She 
ix the one thing which makes my miser- 
able lite worth living.” 

He seemed to regard her as something 
between a mother and «a guardian angel. 

He would talk of her by the hour, tell- 
ing me long stories of her prowess in the 
hunting-feld, how she was a better shot 
with « rifle than most men, and yet the 
best of sick nurses, the most sympathetic 
of sisters. 

Llet bin talk. Nora Heron's character 
interested and puzzled me. 1 felt T had 
net got to the bottom of it. T did not 
know the mainsprings of her life. 

My toot improved slowly, and one 
morning, tomy great reliet, Ll was able 
with Mrs. Kilpin’s help, to hobble inte 
inv sitting room. Twas trying to do a 
little work when «a quick, firin step 
rounded on the gravel. 

Some one rapped at the door, 

“Comein,’ Leried. 

There was a rushof joytul dogs, and 
Miss Heron cameiun like a breeze, tresh 
and cheertul as ever, 

“Hlow are you this morning 7° she 
asked. “IT heard you were down, so I 
thenght | would comein and inquire. 
Down, Nellie! Down, Chappiet DP hope 
you don’t mind them. They are so glad 
to get out, dewr things.” 

Shesat down, one terrier on her lap, 
the other twoonu the skirts of her gown, 
Shier looked thee very imearnation of 
brevalth amc vitality 

“Dianna the huntress,” TP said, looking 
at her with a smile. 

“A very modern Diana, in tailor-made 
clothes and a sailor hat, #he latghed. 
“How goes the book ?” 

“Getting on well,” [ answered, with a 
glanee at the sheets of toolseap. ‘The 
worst is over how, 

“When will it be published ? Dia long- 
ing to rend it.” 

“Not for another two months, Pa 
afraid.’ Then yielding to a sudden un- 
accountable impulse, Lsaid, Would you 
care to hear the first fow chapters?” 

She tfhushed brightly. 

“Oh, Mr. Maxwell! That would be 
lovely. Are you sure you don’t mind ?” 

“On the contrary, it will be a great 
pleasure.” 

She settled herself) to listen; TT to 
read, 

lnever had a more sympathetic audi- 
enee, Hlerattention never tagged; she 
kept her eyes fixed on ime with a look of 
keen, critical appreciation, When 1 
stopped she drew a looag breath. 

“Thatis splendid! she said heartily. 
“Lean’t tell you how much PT likeit. [tis 
much better than anything you have 
done before. There is something in it 
which your other books lack something 
more human, more sympathetic Tean't 
exactly put it into words, but you will 


’ 


see, it Will be your greatest success,’ 

I felt that her approval was worth 
having. She had such a strong, earnest 
way of speaking, her words carried con 
vietion and eneoursgement, 

L rewlivedd that theotiphy she lacked sone 
feminine charti, ste was certainly above 
nod bevond wall ordinaey teroiiitie weak 
DOssEN 

Utterly truthtul, utterly honest, was 
Nora Heron, frank and tree and noble in 
heart and soul 

She went away, toakinge mie promise 
to come and see them as soon as 1 was 
able. 

The next evening Ttound my way to 
their door, with the aid of stick and the 
arm otf my landlady’s hustanad, 

Miss Heron was alone, surrounded by 
her dogs ms tistical, Shae cLrevpepee d the book 
she had in her hand as | eame in, and 
looked up with asmile. 

“You've found your feet again, DT see,” 
she said. “Comein andsit down. | was 
just wanting some one to talk to.” 

“You are in very good company,” | 
said, taking up the volume she had let 
tall. “So you read Kant. T should hardly 
have expected that of you.” 

“Why not?” she asked sharply. 

“LT thought your tastes lay more in the 
direction of out-door anmusements and 
interests.” 

**I it impossible to combine the two 
she asked. “IT suppose you thought the 
Sportaman would be more ino my line, 


or Hawley Smart. But Llike anything 
which keeps miy brain employed. i al 
ways read Kant when lam inclined to 
think about miyvaselt.”’ 
“Are yousuch an unpleasant subject 
for mediation?” | said laughing!s 
“You don't Know!’ For an instant 


there me en] I ‘ ‘ * & 


She had the 


and the sympathies ftaw " “hie 
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was the most delightful companion and 
comrade I have ever met. 

Bernard caine in presently and dragged 
me tothe piano. 1 was surprised to find 
that he played the violin exquisitely, 
and we were soon lost in a world of har- 
mony. 

Those evenings! Llook back on them 
even now with tightening of the heart- 
strings. [atthe piano, Bernard draw- 
ing wondertul melody trom his violin, 
andin the background Nora, lounging 
on the sota,a restiul look in’ her dark 
eyes, 

Ityave mea shock when I discovered 
that Miss Heron sinoked. She took a 
cigarette as naturally as her brother 
When the box was produced. 

Tsuppose she read my disapproval in 
my face and it seemed to annoy her, tor 
she fell straightway into her most boy- 
ish tnood and almost succeeded in mak- 
Ing ine feel a return of my first dislike 
to her, 

She was an odd mixture. Sometimes 
fora whole day I would forget that I 
Was notin the society of a clever young 
tnan, then some chance remark, some 
careless word, would bring out all the 
latent womantliness of her character. 

I had driven with her one morning toa 
neighboring village, where she wished to 
Inake some sketches, IL sat by her, 
smoking and talking, while she painted. 

A young woman had come out ot a 
cottage near by witha baby in her arms 
and stood watching us. 

“Whata pretty picture!’ I whispered 
to Miss Heron. An ideal English mother 
and child. You want a figure in your 
sheteh, Shall I go and ask the girl to 
stand while you put her in?” 

To my astonishment she seemed in- 
tensely irritated, 

“Pray do nothing of the sort!’ she ex- 
claimed. “IT detest children. [can’t 
paint while that woman stands there, I 
shall go home.” 

And she actually shut up her paint 
box and walked off to the dog cart, leav- 
ing me tofollow. I was astounded. She 
drove home without uttering a word, 
her lips tightly compressed, her cyes 
frowning. 

ler annoyance was so completely out 
of all proportion to its cause, that it 
seemed to mie that something must un- 
derlie it. Ilowever, she vouchsated no 
explanation, 

I ventured one weak remark. 

“T thought all women liked children,” 
I said 

“T amnot all women,’ she retorted 
abruptly, and fell once more into a heavy 
silence, 

We separated at our respective gates 
withouta word. When we met again 
she had apparently forgotten the inei- 
dent, and greeted me with her usual 
light-hearted ness, 

I did not forget it until something else 
happened which made me teel that there 
was no end to the contradictions of this 
strange girl’s nature. 

I was sitting with her at the window otf 


their sitting. room one afternoon, wateh 
ing the passers-by in the village street. 
This street was a souree of preat amuse- 
tient tous. bndless were the studies in 
Character and human nature whieh we 
had tinde from: the window, 

A smiall, sbrewish-looking girl came 
along the pavement wheeling a per- 
amibulater in which was a baby. The 
child was crying in a feeble, irritating 
way, Which seemed to annoy its nurse 
considerably. 

Just as they came opposite us the child 
uttered a louder wail than usual. The 
girl shook it violently. ‘Be quiet, yer 
litthe varniint, will yer?” she exclaimed. 
Then with a vigorous slap, “I'll give you 
something to care for!’ , 

Miss Heron started trom her chair and 
rushed into the street. 

She seized the girl's arm. 

“How dare you! How dare’you ill- 
treat the child like that!" she cried. The 
girl eowered before the unexpected des- 
centot a goddess from the car. I had 
never seen Miss Heron angry before. 
She was transformed; | hardly recog- 
nized her in this avenging angel with 
blazing eyes and quivering lips. She 
bent over the baby. 

“Poor little thing!" she said, and her 
tone changed to one of purest pity. 
“Look, Mr. Maxwell! No wonder it 
cried; one poor little leg was twisted 
right under it.”’ 

She took the child in her arms, sooth 
ing itand talking to it in the tenderest 
way 


\4 ‘ t : 
Wa his } v w said she } 


' 


and as Miss Heron held it in her arms, 


Miss Heron ig 


that new, tender, loving look in her 
eyes, I was suddenly reminded of one ot 
Raphael's divinest pictures, the Sistine 
Madonna. 

She caught my glance and blushing 
vividly, busied herselt with putting it 
back into its perambulator and arrang- 
ing it comfortably. 

“Now, if ever you dare to touch that 
child again I shall know it,” she said to 
the little nurse, with a last dangerous 
flash ot her eyes. ‘Remember I shall be 
watching you. I never forget any 
one’? 

I followed her silently into the house. 

“How contradictory you are,” I said. 
“Only the other day you told me you did 
not like children.” 

She did not answer. She gave me one 
look, and then left the room withouta 
word, 

Her brother looked alter ber lan- 
guidly. “Leave her alone, Maxwell!” he 
said, “She is in one of her moods to-day. 
She only wants to be by herself. She 
will go off to the woods now and come 
back this evening as jolly as ever.” 

This was exactly what happened. Miss 
Heron was more charming that night 
than she had ever been before. I stayed 
late, playing with Bernard, who was 
looking wonderfully better. I told his 
sister so as [ said good night. 

“You really think so?” she said. 
“Thank God for that!’ 

She spoke with the most heart-telt 
thanksgiving in her tone. I felt almost 
angry with Bernard. What had he done 
to deserve such affectionate devotion ? 
How is it that the best of women insist 
on throwing their love away on often- 
times the most unworthy objects ? 

That evening, had I but known it, was 
the last of our happy undisturbed cama- 
raderie, 

The next day I was obliged to go up to 
town on business connected with the 
publication of my book, and did not re- 
turn till late. 

As I walked up the hill in the dusk, a 
dark figure stood at the Herons’ gate. 
It was Nora. She did not see me until I 
pot quite close to her. Then she started 
violently. 

“Bernard!” she exclaimed, and as she 
recognized me, “Ob, it’s you, Mr. Max- 
well.” 

Her accent changed to one of acute 
disappointment, 

I was piqued. She knew the object of 
my journey to town, and I had been 
looking torward to her usual bright, 
s¥Vinpathetic questionings. I had even 
been vain enough to tancy when I saw 
her that she might be watching tor my 
return, 

I stayed by her, making desultory re- 
marks at intervals, to which she gave 
curt answers or none at all. 

“Has your brother not come in yet?” I 
asked at last. 

She shot a suspicious glance at me. 

“Not yet,” she said shortly. 

“Would you like me to go and look 
after him, if you are anxious?” 

“Certainly not. Tam not inthe least 
abNious.”’ 

This was not cneouraging. The church 
Clock struck nine; it Was quite dark. 

“Tshould think your dinner must be 
Wailing tor you,’ said = Miss Ileron, 
breaking the silence of her own accord 
for the tirst time. 

It was a pret’y broad hint. 

“Do you mean that you want to get rid 
ofme?” Lasked. 

“T should be glad if you would go in, 
she answered. 


I was deeply offended. 

‘Good night, then,’ I said coldly. 

She did not even hear me, she had al- 
ready turned and was looking down the 
dark road again. 

I went indoors, anger and jealousy 
raging within me. Was her heart so 
stnall that it would only harbor one at- 
fection ? Her indifference was madden- 
ing. 

Thad thought her my triend. I had 
spoken to her as [ had spoken to no 
one else; | had laid bare my very soul to 
her, | resolved that she should not make 
a tool of me twice. 

With the morning, however, things 
looked differently. I knew how over- 
anxious she was inclined to be where 
Bernard was concerned, and how she re 
sented any appearance of interterence 
between them. There might have } 


een 
some excuse tor her conduct. 
I had bought a book for hey in Lor 
! An- 
GQ0On, amd with mv peace-otlerin j 
‘ Kimk my 
hand Lwent in me x1 . 


and 


Annot come 


down.” 


away. 

Bernard could not be very ili, | 
thought, or they would have a doctor, 
She would not even spare five minutes 
to me it seemed. 

Nevertheless, the next day I called 
again and sentup to knowif there was 
anything I could do. This timethe an- 
swer was: 

“Miss Heron is much obliged, but she 
does not need any help.”’ 

This was the end, then. I was griey. 
ously disappointed. I supposed she was 
tired of me and had determined to get 
rid of me; or perhaps she was uncon. 
sciously atraid of my falling in love 
with her, and had chosen this means of 
damping any aspirations I might be sup- 
posed to entertain, She need not have 
feared, | would as soon have loved an 
icicle as one so Darrow-hearted. 

For the next three days I neither saw 
or heard anything ot the Herons. ! do 
not know why I stayed on in the place; 
my work was done, there was nothing to 
keep me, but I still lingered, though | 
was angry with myselt tor doing so. 

(on the fourth day as I turned into the 
main street I came tull upon the brother 
and sister, Bernard looked very ill, that 
Icould see. Miss Heron made an un- 
certain movement as if she meant to 
bow. Lyieldeo to the fierce impulse of 
anger which rose up in my heart; | 
turned my head away and cut her 
dead. 

After that I telt it was time for me to 
be gone. I went home and made my 
preparations for leaving the next morn. 
ing. About nineo’clock, all my arrange- 
ments finished, I left the house meaning 
to take a last stroll in the woods, 

As I got to the bottom of the hill I 
heard some one staggering about and 
singing tipsily. It was very dark. 
Next moment a man lurched heavily 
into me; something in his figure seemed 
familiar to me; I seized him by the 
shoulder, and to my horror recognized 
Heron. 


I hardened my heart as I turned 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER,] 
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His Violin. 


BY F. M. P. 


bb JHAT a queer old tellow that 
music-master of yours is,’ re- 
marked Arthur Hazlitt to his 
sister one rainy day, as he watched the 
teacher’s clumsy figure stooping under a 
huge umbrella, 

“Queer? Yes,” answered Certrude, 
who was looking over a riece of music; 
“but he is not exactly old, and he is a 
splendid musician.” 

“Which, in your eyes makes up for 
any amount of oddity.” 

“Ot course. Now go away, Arthur—I 
haven’t time to chatter,’’—and Gertrude 
turned resolutely to the piano. 

But she was hardly in the mood to give 
full attention to her music, for Mr. 
Hether bad made a remark in the course 
ot the lesson which had given her tood 
tor reflection. He had only said, “My 
niece plays this;” but Gertrude, who had 
never before heard him mention any 
relative, was puzzled, and she was 
anxious to know more about the niece 
and her life. 

“What a strange sort of existence the 
girl must have,” she thought, “living all 
alone with old Hether; and how very 
lonely she must be.” 

“Mr. Hether, I have a question to ask 
you.” It was a week later, and the 
music-master Was sitting by the piano; 
but Miss Hazlitt could not fix her atten- 
tion upon her task. 

“IT see—you want to know something; 
and, when you know it, you will per 
haps have a little time tor Bach, Ask It 
atonce, young lady and then we will 
work !’?-and Mr. Hether fixed bis queer 
keen eyes upon the girl. 

“T hope you won’t think me very Hl 
pertinent,” taltered Gertrude, whv -ud- 
denly realized that she was tak'ng 4 
liberty; “but you mentioned yo .r niece 
last week, and I have been wondering 
if she lives with you.” 


Mr. Hether’s eyes brightened «Jdly- 
He did think the putting of such a que* 
tion a liberty. 

“Yes, madam,” he said quietly. “MY 


niece has lately come home [trot 
’ e is 


inany, and lives with me; my 


hers! Shall we go on? 
1? et 1 ’ " T 
I i” erhaps i | 


r 
You are very kind, he ‘ 


Vanda will think it good of yo 

















woiy—-and then he turned to the 
<j. and gave Gertrude no further 
oft inquiring into his private al- 

' . * ” * . . 
Joxet—-I have news tor you! 
» vou think has happened to- 


and a young slim girl came tly- 
an the stairs and into Mr. Hether's 


jawed the girl tenderly, and let her 
hom to take otf his coat. 
ifax Miss Hazlitt been to eall, then, 
obild?” he asked. 
1). Josef, you know everything. 
\liss Hazlitt has called, and I have 
to her; and T am to go and prac- 
with her, and then we will play at 
1 eoneert!’—and Vanda danced up 
i down the narrow hall. 
iwet hung his coat and hat upon their 
and taking up the roll of music he 
brought home, went slowly up- 
via with a puzzled look on his tace, 
rhey had bata small sitting-room, and 
, 1 80 crowded with music-books and 
musical instraments that there was 
hardly room to turn round, 
fhere was a grand piano and a couple 
at violins, besides a violoncello, and 
wie printed and manuscript, cumbered 


vec 


pres, 


it 


every ebair, and lay in heaps on the 
tuble and under the piano. Josef iooked 
avhast ut the disorder, and Vanda 


sped her hands with an exclamation 
of regret. 

“\h. Josef, Lam in tault!’ she cried, 
“Tought to have made the room tidy; 
but | have been looking for some lovely 
things | used to play. See—here is some- 
thing you shall accompany, and we will 
see it Lean still play it.” 


Mr. ether shook his head and began 
to arrange the seattered sheets, while 
Vanda took up her violin and began 


tuning it. It would have been bard to 
say which instrument contributed most 


to the beauty of the concerto which 
shortly absorbed both players. 
ut Mr. Hether had ears tor rome- 


thing besides his own playing, and as 
soon as they had gone through the first 
movement, he began to criticize, and at 
last caught up the other violin and 
played the passage to Vanda in # mas- 
terly manner, which put her pertorm- 
anes quite in the shade. 

“tlow beautiful your playing is !? she 
eried, clapping her hands with delight. 
“Why do you not go and make a name, 
instead of wasting time here with this 
stupid teaching ?” 

“onee [ had an ambition, but that 
faded away long ago,” Josef returned 
sadly; and he played no more that even- 


ny. 
. ° * e > 


lt Mr. Hether had doubts at first as to 
the desirability of letting Vanda become 
acquainted with bis pupils, he was seon 
obliged toown that nothing could have 
breve etter for his niece than Gertrude’s 
Havlitt's companionship. 

lheelderyvirl possessed a good many 
quiet Virtues in addition to her musical 


talents, and the strength of her charac- 
ter proved an excellent check to Vanda’s 
excilable nature, while her deep respect 
audadmiuration for the queer musician, 


okhedso much older than his years, 
hsensibly taught the young girl to treat 
hie nele less asa comrade and more as 
the parent he had always been to her in 
thing but actual relationship. 
to the 


presence ot 


was only one drawback 
ship, and that was the 
7 ide’s brother. 
indseome young mnan, home on long 
eave trom India, and set down in a dull 
ry town, must have something to 
fit was only natural that Arthur 
i it, after meeting all the society 
y / ladies of Collington at various en- 
‘ wouents, and thinking them all 
full provincial, should take 
Krout pleasure in the company ofa beau- 
t reign-looking girl, who, though 
not SOclely, Was 


and 


more gracetul and 
inannered than any girl he had 
ey rie, 
rstho one paid much attention to 
that Arthur had conceived a 
lor music; but, when he was heard 
t irk that the violin the one 
ye Cibstrument for a gracetul woman 
“wecerlain amount of astonish- 
Yas Exhibited in  untmusical 


Was 


‘hen he handed Miss Hether on 
at the Christmas Choir 
ind stood absorbed all through 
nance, all Collington was scan- 


illorim 


id a good many very unpleas- 


were said the 


coldness 


about 











The music-master had heard a good 
many bits of gossip in his day, and was 
well acquainted with the usual course of 
a story in Collington; but his tace grew 
very anxious as he turned homewands 
after his last lesson, tor it was hard tor 
him to hear the faintest breath of scan- 
dal falling upon the fair tame of the girl 
who was dearer to him than anything on 
earth. 

As usual Vanda met him at the door 
with a bright tace, and took him upstairs 
to the fire-lit room where she had been 
practising. A bunch ot Christmas roses 
and maidenhair-tern on the table 
attracted the music master’s attention at 
once, 

“Flowers are rare ia winter,” he said 
gravely, taking up the glass. “Where 
did you get these, my child ?” 

“Mr. Hazlitt brought them here, Jpset,”’ 
Vanda answered, blushing. 

“My darling,’’ Joset said sadly, “it is 
not the custom in England tor young 
officers to visit maidens who live alone. 
You must not let him come again, and 
you must retuse his tlowers.” 

“Ah, no!” Vanda smiled as she laid 
her hand upon Mr. Hether’s arm. 
“Listen, Josef! He has never been here 
betore; but now he has a right to eome, 
tor he has asked me to be his wite, and I 
have said ‘Yes,’ Oh, Joset, my flowers!” 
—for Hether had tiung them angrily 
upon the table. 

‘*Never mind the flowers!” was his an- 
swer. “Vanda, my child, I tear this is 
not for your happiness. The Hazlitts are 
proud; they will never let you marry 
their heir. What was he thinking of to 
ask such a thing?” 

“He loves me !” said the girl proudly; 
then, bending her head, she cried, “Oh, 
Josef, Joset, you will notcome between 
us?”’ 

“I think only of your happiness, child. 
And we will speak no moreot this at 
present—to-morrow will be time enough. 
Fetch your violin and play to me.” 

The next morning ‘iertrude Hazlitt’s 
lesson was due, and she found her music 
master as attentive as usual, theugh his 
face was very grave; but, when they had 
finished, he asked if he vould see Mr, 
Hazlitt—a request which surprised her, 
for her father had never to her khnowl- 
edge spoken to Mr. Hether. 

She was still more puzzled when, on 
taking her master to the library, she 
found her tather and brother evidently 
awaiting him, and she went back to her 
piano wondering what was going to hap- 
pen. 

Ina tew minutes she was joined by 
Arthur, who insisted upon pouring out 
his trouble to her. 

“And now,” he concluded, “I have 
been ignominiously sent out of the room 
by that queer old man of yours, [I never 
felt so s#mallin my lite as when he turned 
round and said,*Mr. Arthur, | wish to 
speak to your tather; you will kindly 
leave us alone.’ And I had to go.” 

“When Mr. Hether says a thing he al- 
it,” remarked Gertrude 
“But I don’t Know what 


ways means 
thoughttully. 
papa will say.” 

“Whatcan he say? Vanda is beautiful 
and clever, and a pertect lady. What 
more can he want?” 

Mr. Hazlitt however wanted a good 
deal more; and Mr. Hether was untold- 
ing a strange tale that perplexed the 
Squire more and inore. 

“Then do you mean to say that this 
young lady is no relation of yours at 
all?” he exclaimed at last. 

“None whatever. I have always called 
her my niece for convenience’ sake. But 
her father was a Polish nobleman, who 
got involved in the last insurrection and 
was shot by the Russians. Vanda's 
mother was ny first pupil, and when she 
was leit alone, I took care of her tor the 
few months she lived, and she left her 
child to me. All Count Lezinska’s 
property was confiscated, but) Vanda 
the other Vanda, I mean-—saved some of 
her jewels. I have all the papers and 
the jewels safe tor her daughter.” 

“Then Miss Hether’s real name ts 
Lezinska?”’ 

“Yes; and there is no question of her 
birth. She was educated at a school in 
Vienna, where only ladies of rank are 
admitted.’’ 

There was no doubt that Vanda’s story 
had great weight with Mr. Hazlitt. He 
was arich man, and cared little 
yirl’s property; but the connection \ 
music-teacher was 





4 poor not at all te 
his taste, and he did 
marry a foreigner, however we 
But he told Mr. Hether he w 


not wish his som to 


Kurope; an i 


ern 
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specting Vanda were sent. His answer 


was prompt enough— 


“You are to be congratulated,” he 
wrote, “on your son's taste. I remember 
Count Lezinska well. He was killed in 
a skirmishin the last Polish insurree- 
tion, and his wite, who was a noted 
beauty in Warsaw, disappeared. [should 
say your boy was not likely to do bet- 
ter; and, if this young Countess has her 
mother’s pearl necklace, that is a dowry 
of itself. Asto the music master-—he is 
not likely to cause any annoyance to the 
young people. He certainly seems to 
have behaved very well to the young 
lady.”’ 


Atter this letter Mr. Hazlitt decided to 
sanction the engagement; and, as Ar- 
thur’s regiment was expected home in 
the autumn, just about the time his leave 
was up, there seemed no particular rea- 
son for postponing the wedding. 

Mr. Hazlitt said openly that the sooner 
“poor Vanda” left her tunny old guar- 
dian and came to them the better it 
would be for every one. But “dear 
Vanda” ciung to her “Josef,” and could 
see no reason for leaving him till her 
marriage, more especially as the prepar- 
ations took up a good deal of her time. 

Mr. Hether’s ideas on the subject of 
trousseaux appeared very extravagant 
to Gertrude; but Vanda saw thatit was 
his wish that her outfit should be of the 
best; and, as the girl evidently cared 
nothing about dress, it did not seem to 
be any one’s business to preach econ- 
omy. 

To be sure, a certain old violin, which 
Mr. Hether kept in his bed-room, and 
produced on very great occasions, had 
been packed up and sent off to London 
one day when Vanda was out driving 
with the Hazlitts; but she never missed 
it, and it never occurred to her that the 
precious old “Strad.”’ paid for her wed- 
ding finery. 

Mr. Hazlitt made no inquiries about 
the jewels Joset had mentioned, though 
his curiosity on the subject was great; 
but when Vanda appeared on her wed- 
ding day adorned with the pearl neck- 
lace that had been worn by many genera- 
tions of Lezinskas, there was no doubt 
as toits beauty and value; and Colling- 
ton society was more excited than ever 
about the music-master’s ward, who was 
better born and more splendidly attired 
than any of the ladies who had looked 
down upon her. 

To the bride herself the pearls were 
simply a legacy trom the mother she had 
lost in babyhood, and no thought of their 
value mingled with the pleasure she telt 
in wearing the ornaments Josef had so 
earefully preserved for her. 

She was too simple and too happy to 
trouble berself about anything but the 
tact that she was united to the man she 
loved, and she never noticed how pale 
Josef looked as he embraced her for the 
last time, and led her to the carriage 
which was to take her out of his world 
into a new one, 

It was Gertrude who laid her hand 
upon the music-master’s arm as the car- 
riage drove away and said: 

“You will stay with us this evening, 
will you not, Mr, Hether? Vanda told 
me to take care oft you when 
gone.”’ 

“You are very kind, Miss Hazlitt,’ 
Joset said, trying to smile; “but Tama 
tish out of water among your triends., I 
shall be better at home with my violin.’’ 

* . a * - 7 

When the bride 
turned trom their 
first inquiry was tor Joset; but Gertrude 
eould only tell her that he had continued 
giving lessons as usual tilla few days 
betore she was expected and had then 
started tor hisholiday. Then she added. 

“He told meto tell you that h» 
sorry to miss you, but he had an engage- 
ment abroad. He has lett a letter tor 
you, which is in your room.” 

It was a long letter, which told Vanda 
more about herown history than she 
had ever known betore. 


she was 


and bridegroom = re- 


honeymoon, Vanda’s 


was 


“and now, my child,” it concluded, “I 
am going away. [ loved your mother 
years ago, though she was far above me, 
and I countit as the honor of my life 
that she entrusted you to my care. Prom 
the time she first placed you in my arms 
you have been the joy of my lite, and I 
tell you 
your love and Kindness have 
I want you to go on think) 


cannot how mucn happiness 


Kiven me. 


ny kindly ot 


her, and I do not want to bea trouble to 
vou, so Tam going away. I have pro 
ired an Appointment in a tf ig! 


aeer ateoire wi mw ‘ ‘ ‘ | 


3 


There isa happy young wite in an old 
house in England, who has all that 
and money can give her, and w heme 
children often ask for stories about her 
early lite, when she was cared for by the 
tunny old man after whom 
son is named. 

And far away,in a dull little German 
town, there ix a professor of music, 
“ hose talents are bringing the conser, a- 
toire into note, and who ix consequently 
honored and admired by the 
people, who profit by the 
attracts, 

He is generally supposed to care only 
for his pipe and his Krand piano; but 
how and then a strange Story im discussed 
by students, who say that years betore 
Herr Hether aided a noble Polish lady to 
Russia, amd devoted many years ot his 
life to caring tor her and her child, 

—_—_ © —a 


Bric-a-Brac. 


low . 


her seas mma 


tow rns. 


pupils he 





BikTHDAYS. New Year's Day is the 
birthday of every Japanese, On that day 
anintant ix considered to be one 
old, though he or she may have 
the world only a few weeks | 
its advent. 


year 
entered 
TeV IOUN te 


DRCIDING DisruTEs. When the Dyaks 
in Bornes have to decide a dispute, they 
Kive to each litigant a lump of salt of the 
Sane Size to drop inte water, and 
Whose lump dissolves first is d 
bein the wrong 
shell fish ona 


hie 
eomed to 
Or they put two live 
plate —one tor each Liti- 
gant—and squeeze lime juice over them 
the verdict ix given according to whieh 
man’s molluse stirs first, 

PLAYTHINGS OF OLD. —It seen very 
odd to have unearthed the Playthings as 
well as the tablets and weapons oft anti- 
quity; yet among the Objects found re- 
cently in) a necropolis in Egypt was ua 
whole company of wooden soldiers tit- 
teen inches in height. The soldiers ena ry 
lances, and give, itis Said, a good iden ot 
the style of military equipment prey 
Ing in the time of the Pharaohs. 

Bacrirbs. Dag pipes 
ascribed to Seotland, 


nil 
are generally 
Where they have 
been im use for a long time; but it Was 
an instrument upon which the ancient 
Greeks and Romans played. 
said to have pertormed upon it; 
old piece of Grecian sculpture 
sents a player on the bagpiper dressed 
in the fashion that is known to-d 
the Highland costume. 


Nero is 
and an 
repre. 


“ay 4s 


STRAIGHT AND CROOKED, The straight 
line is an abomination to the Chinese, 
They endeavor to avoid it in their streets 
and buildings, and they have banished 
it completely where country tleld-paths 


are concerned. ‘They will always sub 
stitute a curve wherever possible, or 
they will torture at with a “i riage. 
To the Chinese mind the straight 
line is suggestive of death mand «be 
Thicotis, 

Borteer Trkanks. The Persians still 
adhere to the old customs of bottling: tears 


In that country it constitutes an iMipert 
ant partin the funeral 

formed the dead. 
presented 
the 


there 


CeTetionios per- 

Rach of the 
with a Sproles 
face 


over 
mourners is 
with which to 
the 
collected by 


Thad and eyes, 


and alter burial SPOLves are 


A priest, who squeezes the 
tears inte bottles, Mourners’ tears are 
the 


ean be 


believed to be 
that 
forms of disease, 

NORWAY 
in Norway 


Miost) eltlenelous 


remedy applied in 


fanny 
Betpes. With the peasantry 
hhiarringe: Is celebrated 
The peasant 
Wormanin that country may satisfy hes 


With 
tiany 


Y gay ceremonies, 
Vanity, if she is seo dikposed, bry appear 
ing one day in ber life in a dress worthy 
of a queen; for each parixh is 
ote., for 
Whicse 


supplied 


set «lf thie 


with a ornaments, 
Lemipeorary tase «of eomds 
life is to prevent ther 
indulging in finery of their own, 

As It 


rative of a 


beriddes 


thom in such as 


Pees. In an entertaining mar 


residence in Dahomey, a 


recent writer furnishes an interesting 


aceount of a peeuliar custom which is 


observed by the Dmbhormans duaring one 
ol their annual state ceremonies. lle 
remarks that being disturbed one night 
by several yelps, as if a doy were being 
beeemtenm, he imquired inte the miatter the 
nexttmornitng, and was told that om the 
first mightof the custom or ceremony a 
the dogs that can tx atight Vv the ‘ 
Nutelit at ‘ “ia erent r 

iu “ rit 






BETTER THINGS. 


A youth with thoughtful brow and earnest 
eye, 

y ploddel on, 

eet his lbeart 


Ip Learning « Mountain brave 


Towards that tair beight be bee 


tigen, 
Fame « glowing m mithatl towers agalnet 
the wky 
When poverty’s tlack clouds o ef his borizon 
epread, 
High aims must all give place to tell for 
bread 
Hie sees not from thie seeming tl] what god 
will epring, 
tetler 


tis teanmd & fiom meetnie 


thing 


Vay 


llow preperation 


(cond « of fitting him fer werk more 


high 


A browder lite, a grander deetins 


An earnest soul, seeking the geeed and true, 


a heart 
ght alee 


Yearning all wietfully tleat t mi 


fined 


of the love and were 


\ portion that seem tao 
hind 
\lwrut «a 


mpuert 


Watching while 


other iis Ling here out 


rates Ulee 


Kiemtt, 
chest? 


I’raving te = what dark “wr 


learning bhonmeline=sse closer to t hrist te 


it what! 
We see ne ‘ t : ‘ as trey thee 
hand, 
Diep mo, prant tenderly 
doth guide 
hemrts are satiafiest 


they tbeut 


Siva fe Cen That Peeve 


‘tar Vvemroings a .- are angels 


wing®, 
tite Petter things * 


Hearing us Upwards 


And 


when Heaven <= deor seems closed 
meminst cour 4 
Tim «oft Chiat serrnee ce precio 


Decolele tls there 


m thing teal 


i AA, 


WON AT LAST. 


HY THER AUTHeER oF “A TERERINER PRN- 


andy.” “HIS DPRAREST SIN,*” “MISS 


PORKISTER’S LAND STRWAKD,” 


CHAPTER ANNI ‘ 


be iMA’S heart sank, amd she stared 
1) atthe woman aghast 

“TP adied meet) Kanow,” said. “I 

have just come up from the country, and 


eINTINURIE. 


she 
expected to find my aunt here.’ 


w, miss’ maid the char 


. ‘ 


FF tir 
lisappointin 


ma as th 


I wil) etay 
to Walfield 
have telegraph- 
Whi 1 it rind have 


arw 


been safer, 
man, taking up 
afraid 1 haven't 
the ‘ouse fit for 


Decima 


Thins sald 
IDectma’s bag I'm 
got anythink 
to eat,” 
her 
tea.”’ 
Deir 1 short 
leniy remem Robby 
“Wait! sh My 
He ; Princes 


she ded, as 
but make you a 


1a Btopys She had sud- 


brother ts {in 
s Man- 
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was an odor of cigarettes. The 
looked round 
“Mr. Deane ain't here, miss; 
expect he'll be here directly.” 
“Very well,” said Dectma 
wait.” 
She 


page 
but I 
“J will 


down in a chair beséde the 
and looked round the room it 
beautifully warm, and its luxury 
of taste and refinement struck 
upon her gratefully She noticed the 
exquisite pictures, the rare bronzes, 
the fur rugs of leopard and bear ekins 
Then she remembered that the room 
was Lord Gaunt'’s; that he had lived 
there: and a strange feeling stole over 
her 
Presently 
the deoor, 
Iyendon 
white 


sat 
fire 
was 
and air 


there came a soft knock at 
and a maid—a neatly-dressed 
maid, in black alpaca, with 
and leng strings—entered 
with tea-things 

“Wouldn't you like to take your 
things off, miss?” she said, respectfully. 
“And I have brought you some tea 

Decima assented, gratefully, and the 
miaid led into Bobby's bedroom — 
that is t Lard Decima 
looked round with a 
the maid helped her to remove her « 
for some 


some 


her 
» #2Y, (jaunts 
us feeling as 
ut- 


hot 


eur 


lheor things, and went 
vater 

There was an odor 
his room alse A 
lav folded on a 


furne arose from it-—it 


of cigarettes in 
f Bobby's 
a peculiar per- 
struck Decima 
copy of a sperting ,2a 
per was on a chair beside the bed, as 
if Bobby had thrown it down Just Se- 
fore going to sleep There were etch- 
Ings om the wall, delicate, delightful 
bits of art which reminded her of Lord 
Gaunt, as Kobby’s clothes, and the cig- 
arette fumes, and the eperting paper 
had reminded her of Bobby 

She washed her hands and face, and 
brushed her soft, wavy hatr, and went 
back to the sitting-room The maid 
had placed the tea-service on a g£Ipsy 
table in front of the fire; and Decima 
poured herself out 2 cup. looking 
lound the room, musingly, and with tn- 
interest 

It seemed to her eloquent of Lord 
Gaunt Her mind dwelt upen him. He 
had lived in this room; had sat in this 
very chair, perhaps; had drunk out of 
very cup Where was he now? 
she wondered. 

She sighed, and 


dress suit 


chair, 


pleasantly A 


tense 


this 


leant back If only 
he had been here! She could have told 
him of her trouble He could have 
helped her, advised her Not for the 
first time, her heart ached with a 
yearning for his presence 

She rose, and went round the 
looking at the vartous articlh-s 
the tables and cabinets There 
strange mixture—a carving In ivory, a 
bronze medallion; an Muminated mis- 
sal lay cheek and jowl beside a w-?l- 
Persian y the 
rds and epears the orna- 
u buy tn Ward: 
ns which had been used, and still 
She t 


shuddered 


re-omn, 
upen 
WAS A 


peiy™ Upon walls 
net 


ur Street. but 


used 
hung sw 
ments y 
weap 
bore stains of Dlo«d uche? one 
her finger, and 
Yes: the room 
She got round to 
last It 
but 


with 
was elh«jguent of him 
the mantelshelf at 
too. was crowded with bric-a- 
thing amengst them at- 
tracted and chained her attention 
was the peortrait—a cabinet photo- 
graph of a woman's face and bust. It 
wasa beautiful face; more than beauti- 
ful -fascinating A dark face. of per- 
fect with dark which smil- 
ed witchingly, fascinating!y the 
amall full lips) She wore a ” -w-necke? 
very low—and the ite neck 
and bust ehone snow-like 
dark hair and eyes 

Decitma looked at ft, 
looked, a strange repulsion 
ression of her 

The face was beautiful, fasctnating!y. 
but to Decima the beauty was rep !- 
lant, the witchery unhely The face 
jarred upon her, and yet she could not 
take her eyes from ft. It was enclosed 
in a costly frame She took {t In her 
hand, and studted the face—her brows 
drawn straight 

Who was it® Some friend of Bobbys 

or Lord Gaunt’s? 

While the 


rac ome 


eval eyes, 


as did 


Are ss 
wKainst the 
she 


) es 


and, as 
t..ok 


phot her 
and 
expect- 


ng the hall, a 


graph was in 
hand she heard the hall door « 
she raised her head, 


Steps 


pen. 
letenine 
sstening 
came alk 
hand turned the handk 
“Bobby!” she almost 


put 


antly 


She shrank back, her outstretched 
arms falling to her side. He looked at 
her, stopped short, then, exclaiming 
“Good God, Decitma!’ came towards 
her 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘6 ECIMA!" 
1) He stood stock-still and gazed 


at her as if she werea ghost,a 
vision called up by his longing desire 
tor her. 

He was thin, and his face looked worn 
and haggard and white against the dark 
thick fur of the coat; and there was an 
expression almost of dread in his eyes 
as they dwelt on her face. 

He had been in Scotland, tar up in 
Sutherlandshire, quite alone, wandering 
in the wilds, going through the pretence 
ot fishing, shooting, fighting against the 
mad love which consumed him, as men 
fight vainly against the flames which 
spring up afresh against the beating 
hands. 

And at last he had acknowledged him- 
self beaten, had resolved to leave Eng- 
land for ever. Hle would go without a 
word of farewell —as he had often gone 
before—and leave no trace behind him. 

He had booked his passage, the vessel 
sailed on the morrow; and he had come 
to his rooms to gethis gun and other 
weapons necessary for the killing of big 
game, which he hoped and prayed would 
divert his mind, and help him to kill the 
memory of his girl-love. 

He should never see her again! 
now, here she stood betore him—within 
reach ot his hand—unless she were in- 
deed only a wraith of herself, a vision, a 
ghost! 

His breath—it had seemed to cease— 
came again quickly, but he could not 
speak, though his lips tormed her name 
again. 

The blood had rushed to Decima’s tace, 
something warm seemed to run through 
her veins, a swift, sudden joy leapt in 
her heart, 

“Lord Gaunt! Is it really you?” 
said, at last. 

And her voice rang like soft music in 
his ears. It was the sound he had been 
thirsting for all these weary, weary 
weeks. How often, in fancy, had he 
heard it im the great solitude amongst 
the mountains! 

“Yes, it is 1! he responded, as if to 
assure himself that he was awake and 
net dreaming. “What—why are you 
here ?”" 

He did not offer to shake hands—did 
net move towards her, but still stood 
gazing at her. And she, for her part, 
stood still also, her hand resting on the 
back of the chair. 

“II came to see Bobby,” she said. 

He looked round. 

“He is not here?” 

“No,” she said. “He is out; he is com- 
back presently, they W here 
you come trom; he expect 


And 


she 


ing say. 


have does 
you oid 

“No,” he said. “I have come 
Seotland-—-from Sutherlandshire.” 

Mechanically, slowly, like a manina 
dream, he took off his huge tur coat and 
dropped it on the couch, and came to- 
wards the fire. 

Decima looked at him, and saw more 
plainly as the firelight played on his tace 
how worn and haggard he looked. 

“Have —have you beenill?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“Hl? No!’ he replied. 

Hie raised his head, and glanced at her. 
Ile scarcely dared to look long at her 
lest the take her in his 
should get the better ot him. 

“And—and you? You 
thinner, paler. 


trom 


desire to “arms 
look—you are 
Have you been ill?” 
“No,” she said, simply. “I am quite 
well. What have you been doing all— 
all this time?” 
“Fishing, shooting,” he said. 
this time.’ Does it seem so long?” 
“Yes, very long,” she replied, with the 
ghost of a sigh, as she looked at the fire. 
“How long is it? I—I searcely remem- 
ber. Why—why did ‘you go so suddenly, 
Lord Gaunt?” ‘ 
He caught his breath to keep back the 
words. “Because I loved you. Because 
I should have gone mad if I had stayed!’ 
Then he said aloud, with a low, strained 
laugh 


a) ‘All 


“I wanted a change.” 
Decitma nodded. 
“And have you enjoyed it ?” 


“Ve ry much!’ he 


said, with 


iTesmy 


“And—and Bright, and the rest?” 

He put the commonplace question in a 
dull, mechanical tashion. 

“Yes,” she said again. Then «he 
glanced athim. “Ithas gone on ax jj— 
as it you had been there. The seh oly 
are nearly finished. They look very 
pretty, and—and But you wil! see 
them, will you not?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, absently. 

He was listening to her voice rather 
than to her words—drinking it in. He 
was trying to realize that she was here, 
close by him, alone—alone !—with him. 

“My-—-my movements are rather un. 
certain.” 

“Have you only just come from Scot. 
land?” she asked, glancing at the fur 
coat—at his tired tace. 

“Yes,” he said; “this moment.” 

“You must be tired! Will you let me 
give you some tea?” She laughed sottly, 
timidly. “That sounds strange—ask ing 
you in yourown house! Shall I—may | 
ring for some more water?” 

“No, no,” he said, quickly. He did 
not want the maid—anyone—to come in; 
did not wantany Other voice than hers 
in the rooms. “That will do.” 

“It is quite hot still,” she said. She 
poured out a cup for him, and carried it 
to him; he had not moved or offered to 
go to the table. 

Hetook ittrem her witha slight in- 
clination of the head,and his hand, in 
transferring the cup, just touched hem, 
He stood holding the cup, as if he had 
forgotten it. 

“Won't you sit down?” she said. “I 
have got your chair. Will you not come 
into it? You see lI am forgetting that 
this is your room and your chair.” 

He shook his head, and drew a chair 
torward, quite close to the fire, and signed 
to her to take the big one. 

She sat down, her hands resting on her 
lap, her eyes fixed on the blaze as it rose 
and fell fittully, one moment lighting 
up their taces, the next casting them into 
shadow. 

Giradually the wan look was leaving 
his face,a light began to dawn in his 
eyes. Her presence, her nearness, was 
having its effect upon him. Ile could 
hear her even breathing, could teel, 
though he did not look at her, the eyes 
he loved so passionately glancing at him 
now and again. 

She was here—here by his side, his 
dear, sweet girl-love. He torgot all else. 
The silence did not seem irksome or em- 
barrassing; it was as if his thoughts 
spoke, and no lip language were neces- 
sary. But at last he said: 

“Anu soall is going on well at Lealt- 
more?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a slight start. 
Upen her, too, a kind of peace—a lull in 
the storm—had tallen. “Yes; Mr. Bright 
has been working very hard——” 

“Which means that you have 
he said in a low voice. 

“And a very great deal has been done. 
You will be surprised at the change, at 
the improvement! Mr. Bright says that 
it will be the model village—the example 
tor the restof England. He is very proud 
ot it, and the people—ah, you should hear 
what they say! It would make you very 
happy, Lord Gaunt!” 

“Would it?” he said, slowly. 
you—are you happy—content?”’ 

She winced slightly, as one 
when a hand touches, though gent'y,4 
wound torgotten tor the moment. 

“Iam quite content,” she said, ignor- 
ing the “happy.” Why, have you pet 
done all I—Mr. Bright and the people 
wanted! Yes, quite content and salis- 
fied.” 

“Then I am also,” he said, grave'y- 
“Will you have some more tea’” 
asked. “And will you not eat sie 

thing—some bread and butter?” 

“Only some tea, please;”’ he sai. 
filled his cup again, and he took 1, 
ing at her as he did so. Was it ta! 
his part, or had the lovely face #'0¥® 
less pale, the eyes less sad? 

She leant back, and glanced up 
clock. 

“Bobby has not come yet,” sl 
reflectingly. “I wonder how long 
Then, as it it had suddenly occur 
her, “Oh, Lord Gaunt, had I not 
go? I—I must bein your way!” > said 
it quite trankly, and her eyes Soeur 
face innocently, as one man’s mig 
another’s, and she rose. 

He put out hand, 
touched her. 

“No, no!” he said. 
Bobby will be here directly, ™ 
Hiow ng have you 
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ered, and her face grew grave. 











remembered—it came upon her 
. fash the reason tor the journey; 
» remembrance clouded over her 
»~cious joy in his presence. 
ind that Aunt Pauline was not in 
., -=he is at her country house— 
I e ,me on here to spend the evening 
iiebby. Iam going to aunt Paul- 
to sleep.” 
eo” he said. “Why did you come 
suddenly?” 
was silent amoment. Why could 
+ tell him? And yet she could 


canted to see her,” she said, ina 
Loner. 
. jis anything the matter?” he 
1. neting her sudden gravity, the 
ul on her tace. 
Yea.’ she said. “At least something 
.~ teen the matter. We—tather—has 
-n in great trouble——” 
rrouble!” he repeated, intently. 
‘What trouble?” 
~he sighed. 
“Ie has losta greatdeal of money, 
iat first we thought, we feared, that 
tut it does not matter now.” Her 
was very still and subdued. “It is 
er now—all put straight.” 
“Why did you not tell me,” he began 
mt fiercely. 
n he stopped as she looked at him 
taint surprise. 
| would have told you,” she said, sim- 
net reproachtully. “But I did not 
w where you were—nbo one knew.” 


“\oe that is true! Forgive me,” he 
oot. almost inaudibly. 
~ie had been in trouble and in need of 
and had not been able to come to 
What a brute he had been! 

And you would have come to me ?”’ 
» said, rather huskily. 

“Yea. she said, simply, but a little 

liv. “There was no one else; and— 
i vou are always so kind. You would 

-told me what to do, advised me, 

i you not?” 

-\e~." he said, still more huskily, “I 
i —tiod knows how gladly !’ 
“Thank you,” she said: and the sweet- 

_<. ot ber voice hurt him. “But it does 

t matter now. It is all over.” 

“lam glad,” he said; “and yet sorry 
that that I hadn’t a hand in getting rid 
otthe trouble. Are you sure that it is 
prast done with?” 

~\ex, quite,” she said, in the same still 


i 


~ie put her hand up before her face, as 
Le fire were burning it. He rose, and 
. a Japanese screen from the mantel- 
<i £ his hand touched the portrait lying 
tu downwards—and gave it to her. 

And with a murmured thanks she 
itand sereened her tace. Relent- 
ime again broke the silence with 

- sweeping scythe. 

iow did your father come to lose this 
oy?" asked Gaunt. 
~ima turned her tace as if her 
ishts had been wandering trom the 
et. 
ion’t quite know. It was through 
«speculation, something to do with 
this inventions. Mr. Mershon and 
tarted a company, I think——” 
le rshon' Gaunt started, and looked 
rearnestly. “Was he init? How 
th, lremember! And your father 
= money? I can well believe it! I 
t know much ot Mr. Mershon, but I 
i say——”’ 
, hush!’ she broke in, looking up 
1s if she dreaded the next words. 
i must not say—I must not listen to 
uything against him!’’ 
nt stopped, and stared at her with 


‘iy not?” he said—demanded, 





» color rose to her tace, then left it 
again. She raised her eyes to his 
s world of sad resignation in them. 
| am going to be his wife,” she said, 
ow voice. 
‘unt did not move tor a moment, but 
~© one suddenly turned to stone. 
his face broke up, as it were, and 
~ and stood betore her. 
ng—to-—be —his— wife?” he re- 
stl hoarsely. His own voice sounded 
s mnutiled bell, the room span round 
him. His love for her, his jeal- 
rose abouthim like a great wave 
,and swept over him, scorching 
‘sit passed. “You are going to 
hie 2”? 
~ked up at him with a faint won- 
er sad eyes, 


said, almost inaudibly; tor 






ie . ir ghtened her 
walk ‘ t? 
her he armme mack 
r,atall liguré, almost 





fin its aspect. 





you love him?” 






was silent, and his tace grew 





darker, fiercer. “Answer me! You can 
answer me! Yes, or no!” 

She rose, drawn to her feet by the stress 
of his emotion and her answering to it. 

“No?! her lips tormed. 

He drew a long breath. 

“Then—then why os 

He stopped, as if the words choked 
him. 

She stood downeast and trembling. 

“He—he helped us. We should have 
been penniless. Bobby——” 

He saw it all in an instant. 

“My God!’ Sroke trom his strained 
lips. “Child f—he caught her arm in an 
iron grip—“do you know—realize—what 
itis you are doing? Marry Mershon! 
You!’ 

His gasp hurt her, but she made no at- 
tempt to release ker arm as she looked 
up athim piteously and with faint sur- 
prise. 

“Why—why are you so angry with 
me?” she taltered. “How could I help 
it? He said that if—it I married him he 
would pay thix money, and—and help 
Bobby. And—and I said ‘Yes,’ at last. 
I could not have taken this money:from 
him without—he would not have given 
it. And—and it does not matter what 
becomes of me so that they are sate and 
—and happy ——” 

His grasp tightened, and she winced; 
but he was all unconscious of the pain 
he was inflicting. His own agony was 
too great. The thought that she was to 
be the wife of another man—and that 
man, Mershon !—was rending his heart 
in twain; every nerve was stretched and 
Strained on a rack. And her admission 
that she did not love the man increased 
the torture. 

She looked up at him, at his set face 
and gleaming eyes, with a questioning 
terror. 

“Why—why are you so angry—why do 
you care so?” she taltered. 

A shudder ran through him, and the 
set rigidity ot his face relaxed, melted, so 
to speak. 

“Good gracious, child, don’t you 
know ?” he said, hoarsely. 

In her innocence she drew a little 
nearer to him. 

“Is it because you—you like me, be- 
cause we have been such friends, that 
you are so sorry for me?’ she said. 
“Perhaps——” She stopped and smiled 
—a woeful, little smile. 

“Goon! Speak from your heart; hide 
nothing from me!’ he commanded, in- 
sisted, hoarsely. 

“Perhaps, if 1 had come to you, and— 
and told you of our trouble, you would 
have married me,” she said, simply. “I 
—I think you like me, Lord Gaunt. And 
Icould not have taken the money un- 
less — unless I had been your wite, 
could 17” 

A groan broke trom his white lips. 
Fate was too many tor him. He had fled 
trom temptation, but temptation is fleet 
of foot, and it had overtaken him, and 
had got him under its heel. 

“Child!” he said, in a low, thick voice. 
“Don’t you know? Haven’t you seen? 
Can you not guess? I love you!’’ 

She shrank—tor even in him passion 
startled and awed her. 

“You love—” 

“IT love you!’ His voice broke on hers 
fiercely, “I love you, Decima! I have 
loved you from the beginning! No man 
ever loved any woman as I love you! 
You are the liie of my life, the soul of 
my soul! Every thought is of you! You 
hold my heart in the hollow of your 
hands! It was because I loved you, pas- 
sionately, madly, that I left you, fled 
from you!” 

He stopped for Lreath, and caught her 
other hand and gripped it fast, as if he 
feared she would be torn trom him there 
and then. 

Decima stood quite still. She did not 
shrink trom him; she was too over- 
whelmed by the storm of his passion to 
realize the meaning of his words. 

Then, slowly, it came crushing down 
upon her, caught her as if in an embrace, 
enveloped her like a sun-warmed cloud. 
Her heart leaped, then beat heavily—a 
joy beyond the power of poor mortal 
words to limn, suffused her. 

All in an instant a veil seemed to have 
been torn asunder, and she saw and 
knew what love meant, and that her 
love, with all it meant, had been given 
to him long, long ago. The pain of his 
grasp became an ecstasy. 





She could have laughed aloud in her 


new-born jey, delight Butall she did 
was to gaze up at Hit as | 
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Her voice thrilled through him and 
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dispelled the last remnant of honor that 
clung to him despairingly. 

“T love you!” he said. “You are just 
lifeto me! Decima, if you had not been 
asx innocent as a child, you would have 
known it! Think—look back! Do you 
remember nothing—have you seen noth- 
ing ? Why was I always with you? 
Why did I stay a! Leafmore? Why did I 
do all—everything you wanted? Do men 
act like that unless they are in love? 
See!” Hethrust his hand into his bosom 
and dragged out the ribbon which had 
fallen from her hair. “I have worn this 
next my heart, day and night, sleeping 
or waking. It has never leftme. You 
had worn it?” 

The blood rushed to her tace, her eyes 
glowed with a pure passion, and she drew 
still nearer to him. 

His arm went round her waist, and he 
crushed her against his heart, and, for 
the first time—the first time! —his lips 
sought hers, and kissed her. 

She did not shrink, but lay in his em- 
brace, her face upturned, tlower-like, to 
his kisses, 

“You are the whole wide world to me!’ 
he said, hoarsely. “Lite is not worth 
having without you! I cannot live with- 
out you! I thought I could! | have 
tried—but, you see, youknow —-I cannot! 
Decima, child, my dearest, tell me! Deo 
you love me?” 

She looked up at him, and the look sent 
a hot wave over him. Her lips parted, 
but for a moment no words would come. 
Then she said ina taint whisper which 
thrilled him 

“T love you!” 

“Decima !’’ 

She hid her tace against his heart tor a 
moment, then she raixed her eyes to his. 

“Yes; [know now! How -how stupid 
—how ignorant I was! I-—I must have 
loved you all through—tftrom the very 
first!’ 

He bent and kissed her hair passion- 
ately, yet reverently. Her avowal of 
loveaweoé him. It was as it he had sud- 
denly penetrated the sanctum sanc- 
torum, the holy of holies, of some shrine. 
Her innocence cried aloud to him. 

But his passion deafened him. 

“Decima, since the day we met at Leaf- 
more, Ihave loved you. Day by day 
that love has grown until it has become 
the master passion ot my life. I have 
struggled with and fought against it; 
but Fate and Circumstances have been 
too many forme. You know the truth 
now, and—and I am not sorry!’ 

“‘Sorry! Why should you be?” she 
said. 

And love lent a sweeter music to her 
voice, so that he paused and listened be- 
foie replying. 

“Tam not sorry. For us nothing mat- 
ters--nothing is of consequence but our 
love. Nothing, no one, shall separate us, 
Decima ?”’ 

She smiled up at him,and her hand 
stole to his face with a womanly touch 
which thrilled him. 

“No,” she said. Then she started. 
“But but Mr. Mershon? I have yviven 
my word my promise!’ 

Hier tace grew grave and fearful. 
Gaunt laughed slowly —a laugh of seorn 
and detiance. 

“A word wrung from you cozened by 
an artful scheme,” he said. “What does 
it amount to? He he bought, bribed 
you! Bah! I buy, bribe youl Til do 
all he offered. Helaughed and pressed 
hertohim. “And I buy with love, love, 
love! My child, do you know now what 
you were about todo?) To marry a tan 
you did not love!’ 

“Yes!” she said. And «a shudder 
shook ber, 80 that she cluny tighter to 
him. “I know now! Ob! how could 1?" 

“Slow could you?” he exclaimed, with 
a desperate, reckless laugh. ‘“‘Ibut that 
is all over, finished with, dearest. It is 
me—me—me whom you love! Are you 
glad, Decima? Tell me.” 

She drew a long breath. Ile was 
smoothing the tendrils of her soft hair 
from ber torehead, was looking into her 
eyes with the hungry, craving look of 
love. 

“Jam glad,” she responded, with in 
nocent abandon. 

“That is right!’ he said. “And you 
shall never regret it, dearest) never! 
While I live I will spend my every hour 
in making you happy. You telieve that 

you trust me?” 

Yen 1? she breathed. “But, think! 
Alm I fitito be you wife 

The word fell like a belt ft thie boduse 


Hiis wife! his tae went white j 
mrad . rit ' 


trom Hit. 


“You are, yes, [oemvitssa Doeranae thie wiri 


I love—the one woman in the world to 
me. Oh, my darling, my darling!" His 
voice broke. “Decima, tell me: Am I 
awake, or dreaming?" DY 

She raised her head trom the pillow of 
his breast, and kissed him on the ligos. 

“Awake!” she breathed. 

He returned the kiss tourtold, 

“Listen, dearest! he said. * To tight 
we will start for—tor—anywhere! It 
does not matter where od 

She looked at him with a faint «mile 
at first; then with as faint a questioning. 

“Start? Why?” 

He met her inquiring eyes; then looked 
aside, 

“We must go away together,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘There--there will be some 
fuss and-—-and stir, We —willge to yes, 
to kyypt, to Cairo!” 

“Shall we be married there?” she 
asked, her innocent eyes on his tace. 

“Married?” The word echoed on his 
lips hoarsely. “What--what does it mat- 
ter?" 

The word again reminded him of bis 
bondage, of the fact that he was marriogd 
already. He thrust the remembrance 
from him once more. He would net re 
member it, 

“You can trust me, dearest?” he «aid. 

“Trust you?” she repeated after hin, 
with a slight knitting of her brows. 
“What do you mean? I don’t under 
stamd.”’ 

“See here, dearest,” he said, his eves 
falling betore the innocent directness «ot 
hers. “There are circumstances it 
miay be necessary that Would you 
come with me? Does it matter whether 
we are married or not?” 

With allher ignorance and innocence 
of the world and lite’s miserable 
mystery, Decitna knew something of the 
sacredness, the necessity, of the tiarriage 
tie. 

“I--I don’t understand it is very 
stupid of me,” she faltered, 

Ile turned white, and bit his lip. 

“Suppose I asked you to come with 
me without being married?” he said 
desperately. “Suppose there was some 
reason why why we could not be 
married like like other persons? 
Would you risk dare all; would you 
trust me, and and come with me?” 

She looked up at him with no fear in 
her eyes -nothing but « faint Mts pricier. 

“IT would go anywhere with you,” she 
said; “*Teould not retuse!’ She drew a 
long breath, and smiled upathion. “And 
why should [ not? If we cannot be 
married, we can be friends just ax we 
have been at Loafinore. | was very hap 
py there -ah, very happy! And I steouled 
see youevery day, should IT not?) Per- 
haps Bobby could vo with us? fats 
suppose not. Ile could mot leave bis 
work, could he, even tor a tite 7” 

Betore her absolute innocence Gaunt 
quailed. 

Aunt Pauline’s system had been very 
thorough! He bit his lips, and, for the: 
time, his eyes tell betore her pure gaze. 

“Come come and sit down!’ he said, 
huskily. Hlodrewher to the big chair, 
but she signed to him to sit, and, sinking 
on the thick rug at his leet, she leant ber 
art on his knee, and her head on her 
arm. (saunt stroked her hair with «a 
trembling hand, and stared at the fire. 

Conscience stung and lashed bins, tut 
its sting, its whip, fellupon a heart made 
insensible by poison. If, he arvuecd te 
himself, he did not take heraway. «he 
would marry Mershon; he knew thie 
pressure Which would be brougtt tes bn ar, 
knew that she would not beable te with 
stand it. 

She would marry a man she did mot 
love; and from such a bell, such «a life in 
death, surely Gaunt, the man «he loved, 
ought to snatch her at any cost. Whe 
happiness, the misery, of ber life huny 
in the balance. 

After all, would the wrong be very 
great. Hecould take her away to some 
land where she would tot te likely te 
meetany people; they could hide thems 
selves underassumed naties:ne breath of 
shame or reproach would towed beer 
Hie would wateh over her happiness. 
every hour of his life. Arid shies «hioatd 
be happy. 

And and, perhaps Fate would take 
pity on them, and kill that other weornary, 


his wile. Then he would toarry lrecinia 
and and all would be we 
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(i dainty love of mine, 





The day i* bright and fair' 
The summer sunbeamie ehine, 
‘i dainty love of mine, 

On curls that etray and twine, 

On curls of golden hair 
‘i dainty love of mine, 

fhe day i* bright and fair! 
(love, the day Is chill, 

The sean beatae on the «hore, 
The mist drives oer the hill! 
(ilove, the day te ebill, 

Sad tears your blue evew nil 

We pert for evermore! 

() love, the day ie chill, 

The sea beats on the shore! 
(ilost love, cold and dead, 

White bands crossed on your brenst! 
Oshining golden head! 
tp lost love, cold and dead, 
Latdon your snows bed, 

In penceful drenmiess reat! 
tr lost love, cold and dead, 

White bande crossed on your breast! 
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company bave you, Louise?’ 
Mre. Louise Anslia, our pretty 
litle hostess, who wason her knees be- 
fore my trunk, engaged in admiring my 
wardrobe while she chatted, turned im- 
mediately to my sister. 

“My dear Julia, we are actually cram- 
med," said sabe. ‘There hasn't been such 
a summer rush for The Maples since I 
oan remember, First came the Ather- 
tons and Wilsons; then Hettie Latimer 
and her sister; then Harry Vernon, Char- 
lie Wayne, Fred Lawton and bis pretty 
little cousin, and consequently ber ar- 
dent admirer, Mr. Maynard. I thought 
we were certainly full, and James was 
just saying, leet night, that we could 
not possibly accommodate anybody else, 
when a carriage drove up, and out sprang 
Hugh Cheston.” 

“Hugh Cheston?’ said J, my face 
flashing. 

‘Hugh Cheston ?” exclaimed my elder 
sister, Gertrude, who was tumbling over 
the contents of her trunk in search of 
something. ‘Ob, | am delighted!” 

‘He's the best catch | know of, Louise,’’ 
sald Julia. 

‘Well, of course he bad come to spend 
a week or two, and James was just as 
glad to see bim as if there wasn’t a soul 
in the house and we had whole suites of 
rooms,” replied Mra, Ansiie; ‘bat I was 
at my wits’ ends for a placeto pat him in. 
But at last 1 remembered what a good 
Htthe soul you are, Mattie, and ao ven- 
tured to let bim have the chamber! had 
reserved for you. You won’tthink it an 
imporition, will you, dear ?’’ 

“Nc, indeed, Iocan manage capitaily 
with Julia,” eaid I, 

“it's very good of you. He’s just re- 
turned from the continent,’ continued 
Louise, ‘(ob, what a love of a bertha, 
Mattie!)-and has brought home a 
French valet, who is almost as band- 
aome as his master, and who is turning 
the head of every maid in the bouse, 
How delightful it is to hear them talk 
French— master and man! Mattie, where 
did you ever find this perfect trim- 
ming?’ 

*] baven't seen him for nearly five 
years,” said Gertrude; “but 1 used to be 
deaperately in love with him. Such 
handsome eyes as he bad!”’ 

“He ia very rich, which ls much more 
to the purpose,” said Julia, whose 
twenty-six summers bad brought her to 
appreciate the practical part of life, 
“Mattie, you homely little thing,” she 
added, ‘‘whatare you dreaming about?”’ 

I got up from the floor where I had 
been eiiting for the last ten minutes, 
with my hair about my shoulders, and 
went to the mirror. 1 did not want 
them to see what a bright oolor there 
was upon ny cheeks, 

My eistere were dressed in a few mo- 
ments more, and went downstairs with 
Lovise. When the sound of their voices 
had died away 1 threw myself upon the 

carpet by a chair and fell to dreaming. 

Five years before—i\ did not seem so 
long—1| had seen Hugh Cheston, and for 
the only time in my life. It was on the 

nigbt of a party given at my father’s 


TY com full? Why, bow much 


hoewese, in bonor of my sister Gertrude’s 
@Cighteenth birthday 
Littie more than tw years before 
ad lost my dear mother, end the idea of 
a crowd of gay people thronging the 
room where she hed rested in ner coffin 


on thet last sad day, filled my childish 


beart with grief and indignation. But 
no ome took any notice of me I knelt 
there by the window of my little room, 
which was in a wing of the bouse and 
overlooked the terrace of the main buiid- 
ing—my face wet with tears, and the 
most wretched feeling I had ever feit 
lingering around me. 

Saddenly a light from tbe ball. room 
streamed wut broadly upon the darkness, 
as eome one drew the window drapery 
aside, and an instant after two persons 
stepped out upon the terrace. It was my 
sister Gertrude and a gentieman. 

I could bear their words plainly as they 
passed backwards and forwards. They 
talked carelessly and gaily about a great 
many things, some of which I could un- 
derstand, but others I could not. At last 
I waa startied by the words of my sister’s 
com papion. 

‘*What is that ?’’ he said. 

“What?” said my sister. “What do 
you mean, Mr. Cheston ?”’ 

“I thought I caught a glimpse of a 
child's face at that window,” replied the 
gentieman. ‘And if I am not mistaken 
it was wet with tears.’”’ 

I drew back quickly with a beating 
beart, but I heard my sister say, ‘Ob, 
"tis Mattie, my little sister, I suppose, 
The child is averse to our giving this 
party to-night, and declares that we are 
all heartiess and forgetfal of my dear 
mother. Of course, as you are aware, the 
idea is very absurd, bat no one coald 
make her believe it, and sbe has shut 
herself up in ber room and cried all 
day.” 

Gertrude had told the truth. These 
were just the facts of thecase. If her 
words bad calied forth a snile from her 
companion, I should have bated him for- 
ever; but peeping carefully from bebind 
the curtain, | saw hie fece as be passed 
by the lighted windows, and it was ss 
grave and gentie as I could have wished. 
He made Gertrude no reply. 

A few moments afterwards they 
stepped through the window into the 
room again. Leaning back into my old 
place I dropped my head into my hands 
and feil to thinking, but not of my 
troubles. Suddenly I was startled by 
hearing my pame cailed. After a mo- 
ment’s bewildered hesitation, I leaned 
forward and looked out. Mr. Cheston 
was standing slone upon the terrace. 

‘‘Won’t you come down a moment ?”’ 
he said, smiling at my frightened face. 
‘*] want to talk with you.” 

Springing up, I left my room, and 
tripping lightly down the stairs, stepped 
through the hall-door upon the terrace, 
and stood before him with a beating 
heart. He took my hand, and stooping 
down looked kindly into my face. 

‘‘What have you been crying for?’ he 
sald, gently. 

‘You know,”’ I replied, laconically. 

“So 1 do, little Mattie,” he said, smil- 
ingly; ‘‘and I called you down because I 
wished to tell you that I don’t think 
you foolish at all, as the others do, and 
that I'm very sorry for you.”’ 

Il allowed him to kiss me, which wasa 
liberty I should indignantly nave re 
sented under any other circumstances. 

“In a few months | am going away, 
and shall be gone for several years,"’ he 
said, after a pause, during which he 
looked keenly but kindly into my down- 
cast face. ‘When I come back, you will 
be a young lady, Mattie."’ 

“I Know it,”’ said I. “And I'm very 
sorry for it.’’ 

‘For what reason?’ he asked. 

‘Because I don’t like young iadies,” | 
replied. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“They are so foolish,’ I said. “They 
talk about nothing else but dress, and 
gentiomen, and parties, and are always 
the crosseat people in the world to me” 

The idea that Mr. Cheston was laugb- 
ing at me flashed into my mind as I fin- 
ished speaking; but glancing up quickly 
into his fece, | saw that it was unusually 
grave. 

“Your opinion of your sex is nota 
very flattering one, bowever truthtul it 
may be,’’ he said. ‘Do you believe all 
young ladies are like these, whom you 
eeevery day ?’’ 

I] don’t know,” I said. 

“Do you think it necessary that they 
should be ?"’ he asked. 

“No, sir,” I said, ‘for I don’t think my 
mother was such se young lady.’’ 


‘Don’t you think that you could grow 
Up to be a sensibie, useful woman, if you 
were to try ?”’ he asked. 

Yes, air,’’ said | 
Will you try ?’’ he asked 
‘I will,” was my earnest reply. 


“And I hope you may succeed, my 
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dear Mattie, both for your sske and my 
own,” said Mr. Cheston. “Now I must 
leave you. Will you kiss me good- 
bye?” 

1 astonished myself very mach by the 
sct, when I pressed my lips to bis, as be 
bent down. Something in my face at- 
tracted bis attention s moment after, and 
be lasghed. 

‘You're s queer little thing,” be ssid. 
“What would you tell me if I were to 
ask you if you liked mer” 

“The truth, of course,” I replied. 

“Then I'll spare your blushes, you re- 
markabie morsel of womanhood,” he 
said. ‘ Bat, Mattie,” be contiaued, more 
seriously, “will you kies me when | 
come back f”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said J. 

“You will be s young lady then, re- 
member,” said he. 

“Bat I sball be myseif just the same,” 
I said. 

‘So you will,” sald be. “I shall bold 
you to your promise. Remember it 
Now, good bye.” 

He turned sway as some one came 
upon the terrace, and I sprang through 
the ball door, and flew back to my room. 
And this was the scene I was thinking 
over as I saat apon the floor of my room 
at the beautifail country seat of the Ans- 
lies—s girl of seventeen, dark, plain, 
shy and sensitive. 

“Mattie, what for mercy’s sake are you 
doing that you sre not dressed yet? ‘Tis 
nearly dinner-time,” said my sister Julia, 
dashing into the room for something, and 
stopping short se ber eyes fell upon me. 
“Have you been asleep ?” 

“No,” said I, sulienly, getting up and 
going to tbe mirror. 

“Ob, you queer child f’ said she. “Now 
do be quick. You'll find me in the 
drawing-room if you ever get ready to 
come down,” and out she swept. 

I think there sre few persons in the 
world who can understend what | suf- 
fered when I entered the room where 
Mr. Cheston was Everything was a 
blank to me as I crossed to the window 
where my sisters sat. 

I realized nothing in existence but the 
heavy pulsations of my heart which 
seemed as if they would best out my 
life. When i came to my senses I was 
sitting by good Mrs. Wilson, who was 
always kind to me, snd whom I some 
times thought I loved betier than either 
Julia or Gertrude. 

“You did not expect to see so many 
people, dear, and were frightened,’ she 
said, with a smile og her kind, motherly 
face. ‘I sew it the moment you opened 
the door.” 

I answered only with as giance, and 
slipped my band into hers. 

“Mra. Wilson,” said my sister Ger- 
trude, “if Mr. Cheston comes this way 
again I want you to take Mattie round 
to the other side of you. You wiil, 
won't you?” 

“No, my dear; that’s very ungenerous 
of you,” replied Mra. Wilson. “I shail 
warn Mr. Cheston ‘bat you have serious 
designs on bim.”’ 

“1 don’t see the necessity of warping a 
person sgainst a danger of which he is 
already aware,” snspped a young lady 
with very biack eyes, who stood behind 
the sofa on which we sat. 

Gertrude turned roand with a crimson 
face. 

‘What ie the subject of discussion 7 
Won't you sdmit me to your confidencs, 
ladies 7’ said s familiar voice, so near my 
ear that I started in sffrignt. 

The bisck eyed young lady slipped 
aside togive Mr. Cneston a piace near us, 
Several persons were presented to him; 
I among others. He psid me no parti. 
colar attention, and took a cheir beside 
Gertrude, 

“Didn’t you inquire what we were 
talking about, Mr. Cheston ?” said the 
black eyed young isdy. 

“Il believe I bad the audacity to do so,” 
he replied, emiling. But the smile was 
very different from the one | remem- 
bered to have seen upon his face. 

“We were speaking of kisses,” said 
Gertrude, quickly, with asaucy smile. 
“And Hattie Latimer deciared that she 
didn’t believe you cared for them.”’ 

I stered. I had never before heard my 
sister utter a deliberate faisehood. 

“I am very sorry that Miss Latimer 
thinks me so indifferent to the most per- 
fect luxury in life,’’ be replied, giancing 
Up at her. 

“Victory, Hattie! Mr. Cheston does 
believe in Kieses,’’ esid Gertrade, with «a 
smile so bright as to dazzie the eyes, so 
that but iwo of as sew the hidden malice. 

I think Mies Hattie was about making 
an attempt to struggie out of the posi- 





tion into which my sister bad thrast her; 
buat Louise Ansije, who bad ssuntereg 
up ® moment before, exclaimed, ‘0, 
Mr. Cheston, don’t you remember tng 
you once sttended « fortelit party, ang 
wore the most dissatisfied fare I ever 
saw in my life, all the evening fr’ 

“Bot, Mra. Ansiie, that was becanss 
I consider forfeits = sserilege of the 
caress,”’ be replied. “It is converting the 
beautiful into the useful, and ruining its 
peculiar value by so doing I regret, 
bowever, that my face betrayed my tea. 
ings. I sesure you that the rudeness 
was not intentional.” 

“Mr. Cheston is spperently uncos. 
scious that several lsdies are looking a 
him very admiringly,” said a low voics 
near me. 

I turned round. ‘It was Mr. Maynard, 
who was in s fever of jealousy becauss 
Rose Lawson’s bright eyes were fixed 
upon the gentleman in question. 

“Take care, Mr. Cheston,” cried Ger. 
trade. “I’m afraid you don’t know 
what you are bringing upon yourseit 
Heving declared yourself so much is 
favor of the ‘most perfect luxury is 
life,’ we young isdies may have you 
quite at our mercy. According to your 
asserticn, I doubt if you could resist the 
reward of a kiss from s pretty girl who 
might be suing fora favor. Could yout” 

“Yes,”’ be replied. 

“How so?” she asked. 

‘Because s kiss given in that way 
would be of littie value,” said Mr. Ches 
ton. 
“I think that a very unkind speech, 
coming as it aoes from the lips of s man 
who is well aware that kisses are a lady's 
favorite bribe,” replied Gertrude, flashed, 
but isugbing. “It is a most ungallent 
speech. Mr. Cheston, you must stand 
trial for punishment.” 

“I will make it short by choosing Ross 
Lawton for my judge,” he replied, isugh- 
ing, and glancing up into the smiling 
eyes of the little beauty. 

“Your chastisement shall be to confess 
whom you kissed last,” said she gaily. 

“That is not fair,” he said. 

“Why ?” she demanded, quickly. 

‘*Because,” said he, “the lady is pree- 
ent, and the punishment would fall 
rather upon her than me.” Whereupon, 
they all burst into a merry lsugh. 

“Well then, you can tell whom you in- 
tend to kiss next,” said Rosse. 

‘That will not do, either,” said be “I 
should never be abie to put my intes- 
tions into eftect.”’ 

“Do you keep an account of your kisses 
as you do of your expenses, Cheston ?”’ 
called out Mr. Maynard. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cheston, quietiy. 

“Now I have it!” cried Rose Lawton. 
“You shall tell us how many isdies you 
have kissed during the last five years.” 

“I will do so, on condition that my 
word sbaill not be doubted,” be said, 
gravely. 

‘We will believe you, certainly,” said 
Rose. “Now listen, good foiks !’’ 

“Not one,” said Mr. Cheston, quietly; 
upon which everybody icokea aston. 
isbed. 

‘Ob, Mr. Cheston, you amsze us!’ 
cried Rose. 

“Hugh is probably faithfal to some 
fair lady who favored him some time 
before,’”’ said Mr. Ansiie, who had been 
listening quietly for a few momenta. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Cheston, rising 
with a bow, and turning away to some 
one who bad calied him impatiently. 

Ob, the significant glances and ¢%- 
clamations of wonder that were circu- 
lated through the group after bis de 
parture ! 

“And what sre you thinking of, |ittle 
mouse?’ said Mrs. Wiison, bending to 
wards me. “Your cheeks are as red 


roees,’’ 
She would have been overwheined 


with astonishment if I bad told her. 
2 @ ® @ * * 


Three weeks passed, and Mr. Cheston 
and | were on no more intimate ‘rms 
than we had been on that first ever 'ng- 
We rarely met except at the tabie or is 
the drawing-room of an evening, snd be 
seldom addressed me when we did we 
By degrees I overcame my shyness #04 
sensitiveness regarding him. 

He had forgotten, 1 ti: ought, the 
mantic incident of my childbood, * >! 
had always bad such » charm for m¢. 494 
1 wondered at myseiffor ever supp *'98 
that he bad remembered it beyons 
moment. 

It made me a little sed to know ths: » 
my pleasant thoughts concerning it *e* 
Casties in the sir, and slightiy 5a 
ing, taken in connection with bis 
indifference to me, to know thst 
thoughts were so many. 


al- 
7) 
ord 








. Cheston was a great lion among the 
B.. at ‘The Maples” The ladies ail 
lined bim; the gentlemen were jealous of 
him while they strove to imitate him. 

My sister Gertrude declered privately 
tbat ebe was seriously in love with bim. 
Everybody talked of bim; everybody ad- 
ired bim. either secretly or openly. 

The summer wore gradually swsy. 
«.veral of our party bad returned bowme, 
and one clear September morning Mr. 
Cheston informed Mr. Ansife st the 
preakfast table, that be should be obliged 
to retorn to town the next morning. It 
frightened me to know how shocked 
and peined I was, and at the first oppor- 
tonity 1 rose and left the room. 

That evening, when the drawing-room 
was deserted by the few that remained 
of the gay company, and I could bear 
their voices far down the moonlit park, 
I stroiled into the dark, silent room, and 
sank upon a cashioned window-seat. In- 
stantly some one started up in the dusky 
light, and c ming forward, eat down be. 
side me. It was Mr. Cheston. 

“Mattie,” said be, “I intend going 
away before six o’clock to morrow morn- 
ing, and esball probably not ses you 
again.” I did not reply; and he con- 
tinued—“Haven’t I aright to ask for s 
good bye kiss?” 

The light was not so dim but that I 
could see a langbing light in bis eyes. 

“You have the right which the prom- 
ise of a child gives you, | suppose,” I 
replied, somewhat annoyed by bis light 
manner. It was so little for him to say 
good-byetome. It wasso much for me 
to say good bye to him. 

“A child in years you cercinly were, 
Mattie, but more of a women at heart 
than thousands twice your age,” said 
be. “Do you know that you made s 
conquest of me, little one, when you 
kissed me upon the terrace in the dark- 
ness that night ?”’ 

“A conquest !’’ I said, startied. 

‘“*] carried that kiss away with me,” be 
replied. ‘I loved the remembrance of it 
as | did my life. I would not have parted 
with it for all the wealth in the world, 
for it was a sweet nope on which hung 
all my light of the future. The lips of 
no other woman have pressed to mine 
since then. I said to myself that, until I 
kissed another, your kiss remained. Do 
you understand ?’’ 

My eyes were fall of tears, but I tried 
to smilie, 

“You were sa sweet child, Mattie,”’ 
he continued, “and have grown intosa 
sweet woman—such a woman as! bsve 
been waiting to find that I might marry. 
Now lask you for that promised kies, 
and if you give it to me I shall take it for 
granted that you give me yourself with 
i.” 

Mr. Chestop war sure of what I had 
never acknowledged to myself—my love 
forbim. I feltit in the confident clasp 
of bis arm; I saw it in the confident 
giances of his eyes; and, content that he 
siould read the heart of which he was 
8) certainly the master, I acted my 
simple self, and gave bia the promised 
kK isa. 
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riches. Its treasures sare countiess, 

its luxuries boundless; and its wide- 
spread mantie wants but one thing to 
com piete its splendor, and that is—flow- 
ere. It would hardly be believed that 
tnere is a scarcity of flowers in Paris; 
bat it is nevertheless true. 

To be sure, there is a flower-market in 
tuts opulent city, where isdies procure 
their elegant camellias, gardenias, and 
bouquete, 

The botanist goes there for his rare 
talip, and the grisette for her pot of vio- 
‘eta or mignonette. Bat these flowers, 
ike many other Parisian productions, 
ave bata fictitious existence; they are 
‘em porarily supported by the artificial 
heat introduced into the pote, but scon 
droop and fade away. 

Tne purchaser, who thought he pos- 
reseed a living and healthy biocm, finds, 
spon his retarn home, that he is the 
swner of a sickly, faded flower—e fit 
“un biem of the fiseting pleasures of the 
world. It should be added, for the credit 
of Paris, that there are also several 
<0ificent tem ples dedicated to Fiora. 

n some of the most magnificent streets 
be City may be seen splendid shops, 
+ Dy beautiful and bewitching young 

*n, in which there are handsome 
oiature sitars erected to this goddess. 
rhere you will find the budding rose, 


Pen isa rich city, and proud of its 


whose tints resembie the fret biaeh of a 
modest maiden; the lily—embiem of 
parity—with ite golden petais and ale- 
baster cups; the moss-rose, the favorite 
flower of the poets; in a word, a repres 
entative of the whole floral kingdom. 

There you will find a cload of incense, 
from which the gariand of the qaeen of 
flowers gathers its perfume. Still, the 
supply of flowers: is greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the other iuxaries of the 
French metropolis. 

Wiuter flowers, especially, are very 
rare, and botanists aione know the grest 
labor which their production costs. They 
require a pent-ap heat, of even tempers- 
ture, and the most unwearied watch(!ul- 
ness and attention. 

Mademoiselie Pascaline Benoit was 
one of the most renowned florists in 
Parise. She was an enthusiast in ber pro- 
fession. 

She was very poor, bat she cultivated 
her flowers with a poetic zeal, which ex- 
cited the admiration of all who knew 
her. Her little garden, situated at the 
outskirts of the city, always contained 
some prodigy of the vegetable kingdom. 

It was midwinter. A smart equipage 
drew up and stopped in front cf Pas- 
caline’s door. An elegant-looking ma 
tron and a charming young lady alighted 
from the carriage. I, wae the Mar- 
chioness de Regenial and ber daughter. 

*-Mademoieelie,” said the marchioness, 
“my daughter is to be married the day 
after to morrow, and we wish a white 
rose for her wedding dress, 1 am toid 
that you have one.” 

“Yea, I have two,” replied Pascaline. 

“Can I see thom 7?” asked the iady. 

“Certainly,’’ was the response; and the 
two visitors were conducted to s besuti- 
fal rose-bush bearing two hbalf-biown 
roses, which shed a most delicious per- 
fame. 

*“Can’t I have both of them?’ inquired 
the marchioness. 

“No, madame,”” answere Pascaline, 
with a sigh; “one of them ie already 

” 


“Then I will take this one,” said the 
lady. “What is the price?’ ~ 

“Two louis,” replied Pascaline. 

“Here is the money,” said the mar. 
chioness. ‘Send the rose to wy house in 
the Rue St. Honore.”’ 

Pascaline bowed politely, and recon- 
ducted her wealthy customers to the door 
of ber hamble abode, 

“How fortunate!” thought she. “Forty 
francs! With this sum | can pay my 
rent, and save myself from being turned 
out Ob, my dear mother!’ she ex- 
claimed, “from thy bappy place in 
heaven, thou still guardest and protectest 
thy daughter !"’ 

That night was one of great grief to 
Pascaiine. It was the eve of the sn- 
niversary of the death of ber mother, a 
good and pious woman, wbo hed cal. 
tivated in ber daughter two chaste sflec- 
tions—love of God and love of flowers. 

Spe wept as she reflected upon the iast 
moments of that beloved mother, whom 
death had taken from ber. It wasa cold 
night when the weepiog daughter sat 
by the bedside of ber dying mother, who 
murmured, in a faint bat sweet voice, 
‘Pascaline, are our white roses still liv- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, mother,”’ was the reply. 

“Then bring them to mé, that I may 
enjoy them once more.” 

The daughter brought them. They 
were two beautifal full-blown roses 
upon one brancb. 

The doctor said that the odor of these 
flowers might injure the patient. 

“No, never mind,” she said; ‘these 
roses, like my child, will live long after 
me. Pascaline, give me one of them. 
Bary this one with me.” 

A few minutes after wards she breathed 
her iast. 

While she lay s corpse the rose was 
piaced in her hand: but asthe body was 

im ber coffia the leaves of the 
flower fell off. She was buried, and the 
grave had scarcely closed when the 
daughter made a solemn vow, ss chaste 
and tender as the heart that inspired it. 

+ * ad a os a 

The night was passed in prayer and 
filial remembrance of ber mother’s love. 
Next morning she resamed her daily 
tesk in the garden. 

She recollected that she had promised 
to send a rose to the marchioness, and 
she went to pluck it; but—sad to relate— 
one of the flowers had withered away 
A single rose only now remained 


The landlord came, and demanded Dis 
rent 

‘Gir,’ said Pascaline, il am unabie to 
pay you.” 
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“How is that? You have money,” 
ssid the iendiord, reminding her of the 
two louis which he hed learned she hed 
received from the marchbioness. 

“The two louis are no longer mine,”’ 
repiied Pascaline. ‘‘Tie white rose has 
withered and died. Toe money is to be 
retarned.”’ 

“Bat here is another rose remaining,”’ 
said ber landlord—‘‘why not send that ?’’ 

“Because it is already promised,” re- 
plied Pascaline; ‘all the gol iin the world 
would not purchase it!"’ 

“Thea,” said the bard landlord, ‘‘you 
must prepare to leave at once. I can’t 
allow tenants to ocoupy miy cottages for 
nothing.”’ 

“You shall be obeyed,”” answered the 
girl, calmly. 

The marchioness, upon receiving the 
money which she left with Pascaline the 
day before, basiened to the garden for 
the purpose of learning why the rose had 
Bot been sent. 

Sbe was informed that Mademoiselle 
Benoit had just gone out with a white 
rose in her hand. Toe marchioness 
tarned and saw her walking down the 
street. Prompted by curiosity to see 
where she was going to, she resolved to 
follow her. 

Pascaline enterea a cemetery. She knelt 
at the grave of her mother; and, after 
planting the rose apon it, she exclaimed 
“Oh, my mother! accept this pledge of 
my remembrance! RKeoesive this flower 
which in life you loved so much, and 
which my own hands have cultivated for 
you. Intercede for your poor child, who 
is this day without protection or hope!" 
And with her tears she bedewed the 
wooden cross, which was the only mona- 
ment that marked the resting place of 
that beloved mother. 

Tbe marcbioness, moved to tears, re- 
tired us perceived. 

Next day Pascaline was preparing to 
leave her cottage. 

‘““Where are you going?” inquired her 
com psnions 

“IT must leave you,”’ was the reply. 

“Why?” they asked. 

‘Because I cannot pay my rent,’’ re- 
plied Pascaline. 

“Bat your rent is paid for two years,’’ 
ssid they. 

‘Ie it possible?’ exclaimed Pascaline. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply, ‘bere is the re- 
ceipt.”’ 

Pascaline was taken by surprise; but 
she soon comprehended the pleasant 
truth. That evening, a well dressed ser- 
vent delivered ber the following note, 
enciosing two hundred louis: 

“MADEMOISELLE,—I knowall. I know 
you have given to your mother the 
flower with which I wished to adorn my 
wedding-robe. I havea mother whom I 
adore, and can appreciate your devotion. 
I therefore take thie opportunity of ex- 
pressing ny sympatby with you in such 
heartfelt proot of a daughter's afiection. 
Piesse accept of the enclosed asa pledge 
of my remembrance. | hope you will 
not refase me this privilege of com- 
mencing my married life by honoring 
filial piety. Your sincere friend, 

“AMENAIDS DE KREGENIAL "’ 








Trepious TALKERS —How many tedious 
talkers one is forced to tolerate in the 
highways and byways of society! They 
commence a sentence and pause, make a 
great account of a prolonged ‘‘and,’’ use 
a word and then change it for another,and 
consume 80 much precious time that, the 
listener becoming ‘mpatient, what they 
say is deemed smal! com pensation for the 
time occupied. 

Surrounded by bright spirits, all of 
whom have something to say well worth 
the bearing, it is insufferably annoying 
to be obliged to sit, outwardiy calm and 
respectful, and listen to long-drawn sen- 
tences, the pith of whose meaning could 
have been expressed in a few well- 
chosen words. 

It may be said in extenuation that all 
bave not the power to ‘‘talk right on.’’ 
Bat the habit of talking well may be ac- 
quired. 

In the first place, one must besure he 
has something to say before monopoliz. 
ing the time which might otherwise be 
profitably and pleasantiy employed; and 
then, in a few simple, weil adapied 
words, bear part in the general conversa. 
tion. 

Toe wiser and more educated the so- 
ciety in which one finds himself, the lees 
the necessity of robbing the dictionary 
for its polysyiilabies. 





The vest one bas to say is best said in 
the simpiest manner, for ove most 
inat *talik’’ wbhicd seems the oaturai over 
fiow of the mind Aliso discard a lesire 
to shine, and listen witb respec fai atioa 


tion when others speax. 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Woopsn V esesis ror Avivs — Wooden 
vessels are used in Russia for the tiane 
port of acids. The inside and outside 
surfaces are coated with a mixture of 
asbestos and water glass. Talc or heavy 
spar is nuggested as a substitute for as- 
bestos with some advantages. When 
this layer is dry it bas a coat of solid 
peraffine, pitch or coal tar. 

As To Frrina-Pans —A frying-pan, 
constructed on an improved principle, 
has been invented. This pan consists of 
an outer plate of sheet iron and an inner 
one of burniebed ateeil, and, between the 
two, is a thin layer of asbestos, the ad- 
vantages claimed for it being that it can- 
mot get overhested and burn the con- 
tenta, that the fat will not splutter over 
the sides, and the juices of the meat are 
retained. ‘ 

Hgatsep SHoms —A shoe carrying « 
kind of warming-pan is said to have 
been invented. The heei is made hol- 
low to receive a glowing substance, and 
this substance heats the water in a 
rubber bag, covered with asbestos, which 
is placed between the soles. The circa- 
lation of the water as the wearer of the 
#boe walks causes the entire bottom of 
the foot to be warmed. This sole never 
becomes heated above seventy degrees, 
and the heat lasts about eight bours A 
small safety vaive is inserted to prevent 
the bag from burating. 

A WINDLEss Watou.—A watch which 
does not require winding is the iatest 
novelty. The winding mechanlem con- 
siste of an ingenious contrivarce by 
which s email weight is raised and 
lowered by the jar from walking. The 
motion of the weight works a smal! 
rachet arrangement, which winds the 
spring to ite full tension, and then js 
automatically hela until more winding 
is needed. A course of shaking up and 
down for a few minates will anawer the 
Sane purpose as aastroll afoot, while ail 
the jolts and jars of ordinary existence 
are likewise made useful as a means of 
winding. 





— 


Farm and Garden. 


PROPAGATION. — Tu propagate trom 
puny plants is as fatal tosuccoss as to 
breed animals from scrub stock. A pliant 
never refuses to bear fruit without a 
cause, and that cause is often barrenness 
that no system of cultivation will re- 
move. 


CaLves.—When the calif is three or 
four weeks old comm4nce to feed it a lit- 
tle bay, for it will develop its first 
stomech; clover hay is the best. Then 
force the calves rapid'y all summer by 
giving good pasturage, and they will be 
in condition to be kept through tbe winter 
without loss 

Stock —Live stock, properly kept and 
intelligently managed, will come nearer 
keeping the average farmer in funds 
then any other form of roral induatry. 
In certain sections some special kinds of 
work. such as trock farming, dairying 
or froit culture, will prove the salvation 
of thousands; but the cow and the sow 
wiil continue to lift more mortgages in 
the corn beit than ail other agencies 
com bined. 


But Few Witt Heep —A prominent 
scientist who bas wade # careful study of 
oleomargarine advocates the use of this 
e>ompound in preference to butter. He 
claims that a good quality of “oleo”’ is 
safer and more bealthful than the best 
giedesof butter obtainabie. He examined 
nomerous samples of butter and found 
them contaminated with all sorte of 
germs, which were ai most entirely absent 
from tbe specimens of oleomargarine., 


To Treit~ Horses’ CHaARACTRRS —AD 
old borse dealer ssys that one may partly 
judge of the constitution and character 
of a boree from itacolor. Bright onest- 
nut and light bays are high spirited, but 
nervous and delicate. Dark chestnuts 
and glossy biacks are hardy and good 
tempered. Kich bays have great spirit, 
but are tractable. Dark and iron grays 
are hardy and sound, while light grays 
are tne opposite. Koans are the hardiest 
and best working of all, even-tempered, 
easiest to train, taking Kindly to every- 
thing. Kusty biacks are distinguished 
for their obstinacy. ‘‘White stockings’ 
give another clue to character. A horse 
with one white leg in ssid to be 4 bad une, 
with two it isa doubtfal one, with three 
it is absolutely sale and excellent, with 
four may be trusted for a while. 

a Se 
have used Jayne's Expectora: 
wer y eere, ana arr - # “ 
HAVER/MY LIFE IN E OK TW 
INSTANCES + W. LAKD, Siiver Lane 
Maine, Uct. 16 186 
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On Sympathy. 

A few stony impassive people May 
desire neither to give nor to take syin 
pathy, but they are not numerous 
enough to add a tincture to mankin | 


j 


Nearly all the proud who seek to ay 
peur se lfcontaimed, statuesque on 
manding, and on @ pinnacle aleve 
human feeling have a weak side, and 
though they would resent any ay 


proach to paty, they are delighted with 


Appreciative syripathy They will hide 
their failures, or waive them aside, but 
they thaw and expand when one ex 
pre ases Interest in some enterprise On 
which they are bent: they are ylad of 
a participator in their aspirations if 
notin ther sorrows 

The uneanny strong men who can 
hold on them course alone, making 
secreta of their cares and pleasures, 
are mercifully rare. To most of us 
eyinpathy if an esse ntial condition of 
happiness We feel that loneliness is 
barren and at times terrible We crave 
eyinpathy as a suppertin trouble, as a 
companionable heightening of pleas- 
ure. as an encouragement to brace us 
for hard tasks 

When men or women have a fateful 
kecret to keep or a gnawing trouble to 
hear, they feel that their burden would 
be tolerable if only they could tell 
somebody about at, somebody who 
would hear with interest and kindness 
and would understand. It eases the 
heart to find a listener Or, when a 
long and heavy task which cannot be 
avoided stretches years ahead and ap- 
pears alriicnst hopeless because endless, 
the worker thinks it would make a 
world of difference if, somebody would 
avinpathetioally discuss the outlook and 
yive a word of reasonable encourage 
ment Or, af we pass from the region 
of stern strugvle with trouble or with 
weariness, do we not tind the advan 
taye of sympathy in perfecting enjoy 
ment 

Moet of us have our power of sym 
pathizing with our fellow-mortals cir 
cumescribed within narrow limits We 
are cramped by race, religion, caste, 
We cannot get at the 
pornt of view of other men and put 


and breeding 
ourselves ino their places As for po- 
litieal parties, their misunderstanding 
of each other's motives, their exag 
ygerations and perversions, are an un- 
failing source of amazement to those 
who in momentary lulls of feeling 
sometimes manage to look on both 
sides with Impartiality. Then the dif 
ferences of station into which we are 
born, followed by the slow moulding of 
education, tend to make a common 


understanding almost impossible. 


In fact, we all start cramful of 
prejudices that are part of our very 
being, and only the most riyorous 
watcbfuiness i 1 ay 11 ! t eve 





Nay, not only do we find it difficult 
to sympathize with the stranger who is 
afar off from us in feeling, but we 
often are unable to approach in a spirit 
of helpful confidence those who are 
nearest to us, because they evade us 
It is one of the commonest of ex- 
periences to find people who are in 
trouble guarding themselves jealous|s 
from the observation of their acquaint- 
ances and friends. It would be an im- 
mense relief to talk over their per- 
plexities with some one, but they are 
afraid of anythingapproaching ‘‘gush,”’ 
they dread to strike a discordant note 
they are ashamed to tell to those who 
know them all that they think or fear. 

But, in spite of this cowering away 
from observation and all the dithculues 
of understanding each other notwith- 
standing the sundering influences of 
prejudice, the ery for sympathy 1s 
never quieted It is very terrible and 
yet beautiful, this unceasing passion- 
ate wail for some one to understand 
sud to pour comfort into lives that are 
being made sterile by sorrow, wear 
ness, disappointment, or perplexity 
It sometinies seems to us that there is 
the world for any expendi 
ture of human fee 


ho room 
ng except upon the 
pressing wants of men and women now 
alive —not n their material wante 
alone, but on their unstaunched yearn- 
ing for a kindly interchange of thought 
and love with their fellows 

We turn our thoughts uj~on the past 
and live over again the tragedies of 
history and of literature. Is it an ex- 
aggeration to say that three-fourths of 
the heart-stirrings that come to the 
reading man or woman come through 
mental contact with the heroic actions 
of dead men-—saints, soldiers, scholars, 
travelers, seers—or with the shadowy 
beings that suffer in the pages of fie- 
tion? Yet the same stories are being 
enacted around us by the seore to-day. 
lave unrequited, yet faithful; love 
faithful through long years, and yet 
betrayed at last; jealousy, suspicion, 
inconstancy; seoundrelism stalking 
down it& victims; credulous innocence 
waiting to be enmeshed; duty holding 
steadily along its narrow round, and 
selfishness grabbing the gains from 
duty’s labors and giving no thanks— 
these and a hundred other complica- 
tions of feeling are going on under our 
eyes every day, if we could but see, 
and the living actors are asking anx- 
lously to be understood and = appre- 
ciated at least, if not helped. Alas, 
no scrap Of sympathy can be spared 
from the world’s present care to be 
lavished on historic sentimentalities' 

Our lack of sympathy with men of 
all classes in their difficulties, their 
narrowness and prejudice, their sad 
futilities, their brief triumphs, is due 
sometimes to a want of natural kind 
ness, to absorption in selfish thoughts, 
but more frequently to want of know- 
ledge. There are kind and well-mean 
Ing people who try to make themselves 
agreeable, and yet whose every word is 
felt to be wrong and jarring, because 
they hever quite get into touch with 
those to whom they are talking.  Per- 
haps the most important factor is the 
theory of the relation of man to man 
which we hold—whether we act as be 
levers in the great gospel of human 
brotherhood. That is a passport to all 
hearts that are not wholly degraded. 
And a sense of humor is, too, more 
helpful than many more highly-rated 
gifts in helping us to understand, bear 
with, and allow for men who differ 
widely and oddly from most of us 


May there be such a thing as too 


acute sympathy with the troubles of 
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keen sense of human suffering will 
mask itself under the form of apparent 
cynicism. A sensitive weak man dares 
not to ‘“‘earn the shame of an en- 
thusiast,’’ as Goldsmith expressed it; 
and so he amothers his emotion by a 
timely jest 

Burke's definitiqn of the scope of 
sympathy was the true one -It is by 
this passion that we enter into the 
concerns of others, that we are moved 
as they are moved, and are never 
suffered to be indifferent spectators of 
almost anything which man can do or 
suffer.’’ For sympathy must be con- 
sidered a sort of substitution by which 
we are put into the place of another 
man, and affected in many respects as 
he is affected. It leaps direct from 
mind to mind without any intervening 
medium; it is a vague presence, a con- 
sciousness, and not a measurable 
material fact; it lives in the same rare 
pure air as love, and fulfils as sacred a 


function 
a << 


WANTED By the Editors of THE 
Post, a complete tile of the issue for 
Iss. In exchange we will send one 
year’s subscription, free Only a 
single set is desired, and the first one 
offered will be a cepted 

——- , tn a 

Tuk severest test of manhood is 
never found in good times, but only tn 
hard times. It is not the man who 
has success when others are doing 
well, but itis the man who keeps up 
his courage and struggles on whon 
everybody else is wavering or going 
down who isthe real hero. It is an 
easy matter to make good time when 
both wind and tide are ir one’s favor, 
or when one is moving with the cur- 
rent: but it requires character and skill 
and daring to make speed in spite of 
opposing forces or to work success- 
fully against the current. 





A MAN may, from education, train- 
ing, and habit, or even from motives 
of policy, or other reasons, usually 
speak the truth, and be esteemed ac- 
cordingly. Yet he may not by any 
means be imbued with the spirit of 
truth which animates his neighbor, 
who loves and reveres it, not merely 
for its results, but for its own sake, 
whose impulses spring towards it, and 
whose whole life manifests it, not only 
in word, butin deed and in thought. 
Truth does not get exalted by flinging 
it at people; it is exalted whenever it is 
really expressed in a man’s life and 
shines out through him. 





NEVEK condemn your neighbor un- 
heard, however many the accusations 
preferred against him. Every story 
may be told in two ways, and justice 
requires that you should hear the de- 
fence as well as the accusation. Re- 
member, moreover, that the malignity 
of enemies may place you in a similar 
position, 





Wiis a man begins to do wrong, he 
cannot answer for himself how far he 
may be carried on. He does not see 
beforehand, he cannot know where he 
will find himself after the sin is com- 
mitted. One false step leads to an- 
other; one evil connection requires an- 
other. 





To work worthily, man must aspire 
worthily. His theory of human. at- 
tainment must be lofty. It must ever 
be lifting him above the low plain of 
custom and convention, in which the 
senses contine him, into the high 
mount of vision, and of renovating 


ideas 


Correspondence. 





MvuppLep.—The Duchess of York is 
the daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, the latter being firat cousin to the 
Queen. That is all the relationship. 


AbDELIA.—The story of Sir Walter Rg. 
leigh writing “Fain would I climb but tnat] 
fear to fall,” is an accredited one, or so g00d 
an historian as Sir Walter Scott would not 
have used it. But Niebuhr has taught us 
generally to discredit old stories; indeed, one 
gentieman goes so far as to doubt any story 
thatis particularly well accredited, for in- 
ventors generally “lie witha circumstance,” 


Dick.—It is not likely that you could 
recover anything of the shipping merchants 
to whom you refer,on account of what you 
consider their false representations, and your 
consequent suffering and loss of health. 
They could keep the casein court for years, 
and when it should come to trial the chances 
would be that you could not prove enough to 
make them liable for either your i}l-treat- 
ment or the damage to your health. 


(LARENCE.—A nuncupative will is a 
verbal one, and such disposition of property 
must be made in the presence of at least as 
many witnesses as would be required for 
written will. The testator must request the per- 
sons present to bear witness that the words 
spoken constitute bis last will, Buta verbal 
will, even where allowed to persons taken 
suddenly tll, or away from home, cannot dis- 
pose of real estate. The words of the testator 
should be put in writing as soon as prac- 
ticable. Asa rule, the will cannot be proved 
after six months from death if not in writ- 
ing within ten days. 


M. J.—No set form of invitation is well 
possible, the phraseology changing with the 
occasion, degree of intimacy or relationship 
between the parties and other circumstances, 
Above all the models usually given in 
“letter-writers’’ should be avoided. In the 
cases you mention the best authorities on 
the subject commend the following between 
ordinary social acquaintances: “Mr. Smith 
would be pleased to have Miss Jones Com- 
pany tothe (party, ball or other entertain- 
ment) at (sucb and such a place) on (men- 
tioning the time)."’ Should the lady accept, 
the proper answer would run: “Miss Jones 
accepts with pleasure Mr. Smith's kind in- 
vitation for (mentioning the evening).” If 
impossible for her to accept the declination 
takes the shape of: ‘Miss Jones regrets thata 
previous engagement (or whatever may be 
the preventing cause) will prevent her ac- 
cepting Mr. Smith's ‘kind invitation.” All 
invitations should be dated at the top on the 
right, and the writer's address legibly, written 
below on the left, the body of the invitation 
occupying the centre of the sheet. 


PAsSION.—You are married, and must 
endeavor to be a good wife. The affections 
are dual. The familiar phrase, “they tooka 
fanc. to each other,” is strictly correct. The 
outward appearance of two young people 
may be widely different, but each will see 
something beyond it which will attract them 
to each other immediately. Their inner lives 
even at first sight mutually correspond. The 
one sees in the other traits similar to itsown, 
and the outer life forthwith seizes bold of the 
conviction, and gives it form and substance. 
This is the whole secret of love at first sight, 
also the origin of friendship, the bond be- 
tween races—the intelligence that pervades 
the universe. Its manifestations cling to 
every individual as leaves do upon the trees, 
and its study, we are convinced, would atlord 
a clue to the operation of all such phenomena 
as the divination of the ancients, or the 
mesmerism of modern times. The inner life 
is the soul of the universe—the element that 
spiritualises all things; and whatever name 
we may give it, or however its separate 
identity may puzzle our understandings, we 
are always sensible that it is about and 
within us. It is the “still small voice’ 
whose faintest echo is heard above the howl- 
ing of the tempest, the roar of battle, or the 
deep-tnroated whirl of every-day life. 


CARONUs.—There are many theories a8 
to the origin of the population of America. 
In the ruined cities of Central America, cities 
of vast antiquity, there are those who seve an 
Egyptian or a Jewish origin. The Prie-olum- 
bian discovery of America is by some con- 
sidered an established fact. Oderic Vitalis 
and Adam of Bremen (who both wrote in the 
eleventh century) mention the discovery of 
unknown countries to the south and west Of 
Greenland and Iceland by Scandinay ns 
But this is not the point; hundreds, probally, 
thousands of years before parts of Europe 
had emerged from barbarism, America 
boasted of huge cities, pyramids, vast fo! tifi- 
cations, and an amount of art which i> 4 
tonishing. It is before the relations give) US 
by the Icelandic sagas that we must search; 
it is amongst the ruins of Palenque, Ux! "al 
Copan and Chichen, that we shall find traces 
of the oldest race. The figures there sculP 
tured closely resemble Layard’s ™in: veh 
relics. The very painting and colors used 
are like them. But who these men were We 
know not. They were probably Pastern® 
who had sailed from island to island 11 tHe 
archipelagos of the Pacific; thus Soul 
America was populated, whilst North 
ica Inay have received its inbabitant« 
(rreenland. That amidst great fertilil 


Inmense heat the race had prosper 


er- 


il 
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pande there is no doubt The & 
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GIRLHOOD. 


BY &S. G. 








\ gracious time! 
siding thought and every virtue 


rose of a fair and fruitful prime 
per womanhood. 


A royal dower! 
iring loveand sweet home influ- 


heat and greatest treasure is the 
. 


of spotiess Innocence, 


\ fountain bright! 
hing stream, unsullied at the source, 
ant to seatter comfort and delight 
fhroughout its later course. 


\ God-sent gift! 
+ not unhbeeded—rather choose 
dear maid, thy simple prayer to 


areas, 


jest thou the boon misuse. 








Dead and Forgotten. 


BY A. N. 


rwas aeold dark wintry night. Two 
women stood together about a hun- 
dred yards from a deserted-looking 
house, Which lay far back from the road 
near the small village ot Wrabton. They 
tined facing each other silently for 
minutes; then the elder woman 





he 
' 
9°? 


you have torgotten nothing ? 
HN” 

What is your name?” 
“Wilkins.” 

\nd you solemnly swear never to 
quit this village?” 

“| promise to stay here until I die or 
im tetehed aw iad 

“Very well. Hlere is some money. 
When that is spent expect nothing more, 
Ity that time [dare say you will have 
heon ableto get some rough work to keep 
your worthless body and soul together, 
Any way, | have done with you.” 

“! understand. Are you going now ?” 

“Not until I've seen if they will shelter 
you in vonder house, Pll not have you 
following me, Spying out where I’m go- 
ing.’ As she spoke the woman pointed 
ter the lonely house, 

Without a word of parting, the other 
turned and went down the narrow path 
leading to the house-door. The elder 
Woman Waited until she disappeared; 
then she turned and walked away. 

It was pasteleven o’clock when Wil- 
kins Knocked with her knuckles upon 
the tlhoor, 

“Come in 

Wilkins entered timidly and stood just 
inside the door, An old woman sitting 
by the tire turned and looked at her, 

“Can't you shut the door,’ she asked 
quernlousiy, “and say what you want?” 

Wilkins closed the door and stepped 
forward into the light cast by one dismal 
tallow candle for about a yard round the 
S| where the old woman sat. 


" 


“on TP stay here tor the night?’ she 
asiodi nervously. She glanced round the 
r is she spoke, and saw that it was 


cotutortably turnished and clean, 
“that depends on whether you are 
a to pay tor your bed.” 
1, Lean pay!’ 
“Comeand sitdown by the fire, then, 
i! eUs have a look at yer.”’ 
nus did as she was told, and the 
tnan looked at her. She was a 
ur girl, with almost golden hair, 
ish blue eyes tringed with black 
,and dark-brown eyebrows. Her 
es Were not particularly good, ex- 
mouth, which was small and 
ilbeita trifle weak, 
old woman caretully scrutinized 
fie lthem gave a grunt; but it was 
unkindly grunt—rather one ot 
tion. Wilkins was too tired to 
‘ny opinion about her hostess, 
‘ { but one desire, and it was that 
sht be alone to think her own 
its. 
l go to my room?” she asked 
». “Pan very tired.” 
Thank goodness I’m not like 
ks: ny Spare room is always 
. the sheets aired and everything !”’ 
“u. the old woman took the candle 
ind and conducted the girl toa 
ed-room, so far superior with re- 
furniture to the room she had 
le Was quite surprised at its 
tnee., She made no remark how- 
tl, a8 soon as the woman had 
herself wearily into a chair 
listmally of all that had hap- 
nee the morning. At ele 


y ; 


i 


ner lentity toany 


; 


t, hopeless and homeless, 





for the rest of her days among strangers, 
and told by her nearest connection that 
the best thing to be hoped tor was that 
she might die and be torgotten. 

When she awoke the next morning 
and looked out of her window, she 
found the ground hidden by a white 
quilt of snow. Opening the lattice, 
despite the bitter cold, she put out 
her head as far as she could; but nothing 
was to be seen but snow—neither house 
nor barn nor tree nor village church- 
spire. Even the road she had traveled 
the night before and the gate to the nar- 
row pathway leading up to the house 
were obliterated and covered up by a 
vast fall of snow. 

As she turned with a sigh trom the 
window, she heard the sound of bony 
knuckles rapping at her door. Opening 
it, she beheld the woman of the house. 

“Are yer coming down?” she asked. 
“Breakfast is ready. Ye’ll not ge far 
afield ter-day, I'll warrant ye!” 

Wilkins tollowed the woman down 
the steep narrow wooden stairs into the 
kitchen. A bright fire was blazing in 
the grate. A young man was leaving 
the room as she entered. Apparently he 
had just finished his break fast. 

“Pll be a-seeing if I can’t get some er 
this heer plaguy snow away, mother.” 

“Deo'ee; but don’t’ee be a-staying too 
long out theer in the cold.” 

“Don’t put yourself about. I’m old 
enough to take care o’ myself, I’m 
thinking;” and, without taking the least 
notice ot Wilkins, the man slouched out 
of the reom. 

“What'll ver boa-having for yer break - 
fast?” asked his mother of Wilkins. 
“There's porridge and pork and eggs 
and tea.” 

“DL have some tea and an egg, please,”’ 
said the girl. 

“Help yerself. I'm a-going to feed 
the chickens;” and the woman left the 
room.”* 

As soon as she had finished break tast, 
Wilkins went up-stairs and made the 
bed she had slept in. Opening the black 
bag in which she had deposited the 
money that her companion had left her, 
she saw that it was safe; then she re- 
locked the bag, and tastened the key toa 
silken chain which she wore around her 
neck. 

Besides this money, the bag contained 
a change of linen; and this, with a pair of 
slippers and the clothes she had on, was 
all that Wilkins possessed in the world. 
Everything she wore was new and un- 
marked, and of a course durable descrip- 
tion—the kind of clothes that a clean self- 
respecting housemaid would provide her- 
selt with betore going to a new place. 

When she went down-stairs, she found 
the mistress of the house sitting by the 
fire knitting and watching a saucepan 
simmering on the hob. 

“Come and sit down,” she said kindly. 
“Dm afraid ye’re bound to stay here for 
a bit.” 

“IT never want to go away,’ 
the girl dully. 

“Never want to go away! I never 
heard tell ofsuch a thing! What’ll yer 
friends be a-thinking of, I wonder?” 

“T have no triends.” 

“No triends !: What d’ye mean ?” 

“Just what Isay. Oh, do let me stay 
here—won't you?” 

“What's yer name?’ 

“Wilkins.” 

“Wilkins? ‘Tain’t a pretty name. 
What’s yer other?” 

“Wilkins—only Wilkins.”’ 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! But it ain’t no 
business of mine, What d’ye mean by 
wanting tostay here?) Yer can’t expect 


” 


, 


returned 


me to keep yer. 

“No--oh, no! Pll pay you.” 

“How much’ll yer pay?” 

“I don’t Know. Tell me what you 
want.” 

“Is it board and lodging?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well, it ver lives like we do, yer can 
have board and lodgin’ and the room 
yer slept in last night for ten shillings a 
week—leastways if my son John be 
agr’able.”” 

“Yes, PH pay that -I can pay that. 
And, by-and-by, do you think I could 
find something I could do?” 

“To earn yer livin’, d’ye mean?” 

“Tous” 

“Whatecan yer do?” 

“LT ean teach music a little, and I can 
sing, and 


“There ain’t n eall for them there 
things in this yere place Ieye kin 
where ver are 


‘\ 
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about yerselt, I s"pose!" said the woman 
irritably. 

The girl made no reply. 

“What'll yer do if I turns yer out?” 

“Go somewhere else.” 

“But yer can’t. Yer five miles from 
anywhere. It yer wandered off the 
track—and it’s that covered with snow 
yer couldn't keep it—yer'd be lost on the 
moor and dead afore mornin’.” 

“So much the better,” said the girl in a 
bitter tone. 

At that moment the woman's son came 
in, carrying in his arms a large collie. 
The animal was half frezen, and his 
master, as he came up to the fire with 
him, cried out: 

“Make room for Sandy—can’t yer? I 
found him halt dead in the snow just 
now by the yard gate. Ne’er mind, 
Sandy boy; we'll seen have yer all 
right!’ 

Without a word Wilkins moved her 
chair away to the window, while the old 
woman warmed some milk to pour down 
the dog’s throat. In a little while the 
animal revived sufficiently to curl itself 
up comfortably on the rug in front of the 
fire and tell asleep. 

“I’ve never kKnowed yer make all that 
fuss over me,” said the old woman 
jealously. “Many and many’s the time 
I’ve come home a’ most frozen on a Satur- 
day trom my marketing, and yerhaven’t 
done nothing !’’ 

The man looked at his mother; he was 
about to make a hasty retort, but altered 
his mind, Then, atter a minute, he said 

“What yer say’s true, mother. I'm free 
to contess that im a kind er way a man is 
fonder ©’ his dog than his womankind 
you see the beast never pitches inter him 
and shows him the rough side of his 
tongue —-but, if yer come ter real right- 
down love, I guess it’s another kind 0’ 
broth;” and he bent his head down and 
gave her a sounding kiss. 

“Don’t yer bea fool, John! Don’t yer 
see that there’s a young woman in the 
room?” This was said in a mollitied 
tone, and with a broad grin on her face. 

John turned and looked at Wilkins. 
She was standing in the tull light of the 
window. At first he glanced at her care- 
lessly, then, with an almost impercepti- 
ble start, he looked more carefully. 

“Won't yer come to the fire, miss ?”? he 
asked, in a respectful tone. 

“No, thank you,” the girl replied 
softly, promptly leaving the room to give 
his mother a chance to talk overher pro- 
posal to lodge and board with them. 

“Well, Pim danged !" said he, standing 
in the middle ot the room and scratching 
his head. 

“What be the matter with yer? Ain't 
yer never seen a young woman afore?” 

“'Tain’t that! "Tain’t that! But 
whire hey she come from?" 

“That’s more’n that Lean tell; and she 
wants to live here, and ‘ll pay ten shil- 
lings a week if yer'll let her.” 

“Oh, Dm agrable—-I’m agr’able!’ 
muttered John, still in a maze. 

“IT told her she must pig in along o’ us 
if she stayed here.” 

John recovered himself at this. 

“No, she won't,” said he. “It she 
stays here and yer’d better let her —ye'll 
hev to serve her meals separit. I ain’t 
a-going ter teed along er no young 
women! And, ’nother thing, yer must 
make a fire in that there bed-room o’ 
hers. I ain’t a-going ter give up my 
pipe for none ©” yer young women 
neither !”’ 

“Lor, John, she knows herself better 
than ter be expeetin’ itof yer! Ivll 
make meer heaper trouble if They ter 
get her meals separit, and er tire toe.’ 

“Well, yerll hev to. Yer can keep 
the ten shillings tor yourself but that’s 
what yer'll hev ter do. And now I’m 
going ter smoke a pipe on this here go, 
for it’s the rummiest ome LT ever did 
see!’ 

He lit his pipe and sat down to think. 
His wits were slow in working, but he 
was no fool. And what he had to think 
about would have puzzled a wise man. 
Briefly, he had seen Wilkins betore. It 
was but three days previously, in Seot- 
land, just over the border; she was with 
a young man— his own tmiaster, in tact 
whom she called her hustand,or, rather, 
he called her his wife. The two had 
driven up to the hetel where he was 
waiting for his miaster at aleout thre« 
o'clock in the morning 


His master had asked tor & remorsa for 
his wife, had lett her tl «1 the rest of 
the night, «and had then ta ' | ! 


9 


they wire waiting his master «aid to 
him 

“That young lady we left at the hotel 
yonder ix my wite, John.” 

“So I heard yer say, sir. Regging 
your pardon, I didn’t know yer was 
married,” 

“I dare say not. But marriage ix easy 
in Scotland. I want you to remember 
that that young lady's name ix ‘Joan 
Considine’ —or, rather, it was yesterday 

and that I told you that she ix my wite. 
We are going to keep it quiet tor a bit, as 
I'm not twenty-one; but I want you not 
to forget that she’s my wife.” 

There was a little: conseions pride in 
which the young man said “my wite” 
which was somewhat touching, John 
however only took a common-sense view 
of the matter, 

“It ain’t much use my knowing the 
young lady’s name it I don’t see what 
she’s like,sir, I'm thinking.” 

“You're right, John. [To must manage 
itsomehow; but she’s shy, and doesn’t 
want losee any one more than she can 
help.” 

by this time the office was open, bis 
master got the telegram, andin a few 
minutes they were driving back to the 
hotel. For some time his master did not 
speak. When he did, he said impres 
sively 

“Look here, John! L agree with you 
in thinking that you had better see my 
wife, in case of aceident; and I think it 
can be managed in this way. 

“While we are at breakfast you knock 
at the door and bring in this telegram. 
You can wait while | see to read it, 
and, when I say ‘No answer,’ you can 
leave the room. Direetly we have had 
breakfast I shall take her back to the 
place where she lives, and then go to 
London and start trom Charing Cross by 
the mail, cross over to Calais, and get to 
my father to-morrow evening.” 

“Shall I go with yer, sir?” 

“No; you'd better go home tora while. 
I'll write and let you know when I want 
you.” 

“And ter take your luggage to Charing 
Cross, sir, while yer take the young lady 
home ?”’ 

“Exactly. Meet me with it at the «ta 
tion to-night.”’ 

“Yous, sir.’’ 

It was this that John was thinking as 
he smoked his pipe. It Wilkins was 
not Miss Jean Considine, then that 
young lady had her “double! Mut how 
had she managed to get to Wrabton on 
the same night, and at almost the same 
time as John himself? Purther, why 
had she come to Wrabton at all? 

Puzzle as he would, it was a mystery 
to him. And, as, having smoked his 
pipe, he knocked the ashes out upon the 
hearth and put it away carefully in his 
pocket, he was certain of but one thing, 
and that was that the young woman 
must be kept where she was until he 
could let his master know of her where 
abouts. This would take time first, 
beeanuse his master had mot teld bing 
where to write to, amd, seeondly, te 
cause, While the snow lasted, it would t« 
impossible for hit to receive or semd a 
letter. 

“But it cuts both ways,” he thought 
philosophically; “for neither ean she pet 
away till the weather breaks.” 

The young woman did mot try. tut 
seomed quite contented to stay where 


she was. She was qniet, wrateful, vet 
very miserable, and was thankful tor 
the fire in her room, whieh she insisted 
upon lighting: berselt, although the 
clumsy manner im whieh ste did it 
proved that she was  umtused ter the 
work. 

She ate but little, but did) mot eomyptain 
ot her tood. Gomee, when Mer eek, 


John’s mother, asked her if there was 
anything she faneied in particular, ste 
replied 

“No, [To likes boressacd-urad-teeatter ane 
eggs very much — bread-ated-muilk tee. | 
don’t eat because Pt not hungry’ 


Day after day the snow fell. Scone 
times it would thaw a little im the day 
time; but it seemed always ter <now at 
might. At last Jeolin could stared the con 
dition of allairs no longer. As a ales, tie 
wentoutinto the vard armed cleared away 
the snow and chicpeprered thee weed while 
Wilkins was having her tereak fast it 
one morning he loumped restle steel 
the room, one tioment in frontal t 
another looking out oft 

“It's been poy 
three weel new hie 

ard T's ‘ 


rls 












A sate es 


ern “Oe 


el 
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“Yer ain't going ter be sich a tule. John 
Peck, as to try ter push through this here 
snow just for a letter, Tbe ye yer net 
havin’ no «weet heart neither leastway- 
not as ever I heerd tell on?” remon 
strated hi« mother wrathtully. 

“J be just that fule!” said John gomd- 
“And I bea-going now and 
Aren't vo 


humoredly. 
Sandy's a-going with me 
eld bow » ied 

He gave a cheertul whistle te the dog. 
and putting on a thick old coat, set out, 
banging the door behind him. 

Bhat he let off <o easily 
In a minute wae after him 
with a big wsket anda list of 


thing~« he was te her treet the vil 


was not to be 
his mother 
market-t 
bring 
lage wbeop. 

“There,” 


“yer may 


on her return 
as well be a fule ter 
I'm thinking! Then, 
Wilkins “If ver don't 
down here to-day, I'll take the chance 0° 
room 


she exclaimed 


~aptne 
ase, turning te 
mind sitting 
eut ter ver 
Yer see, 
like yer in the 


John’s bein’ wise 
= at heme, 
Men 


ves 


ean when he 


rend « 
re 


be doesn't “ay 


kes ter have the place ter the ree] 

Wilkins offered ne otjection, ner tied 
«he savanvthing when Mrs. Peck 
dinner with her. At tea the 
they had 


sat 


lown to =satnie 


occurred, and before 


John returmed. Efe 


thing 
finished Was heavily 
laden and looked cheertul 
‘It isn’t as 
mmied bie It’ 
Yer’ ve got 
juired raa™ ons 
‘Think ®o 


ioen a-Waitin’ at that 
for me more’nh a Weel 
“Whe be it from?” 
Poreetss the 
“Prom Maister Tom 
*y -o-8 he 
ter Maister 
had” As Jobn mentioned his 
name he took a sidelong gl at Wil 
and theught she turned a sh 


voung minister 

> 

kavs as how the 
Arbuthnot bn peowerft 
master = 
ati 
Kins, arie 
pomleer il promsitile. 

“Then ver don’t expect him tra 
Fugland in a hurry 
“Yes, Todo. TP expects him 
week it hieow thie 
dheeen 't want “tay ont 


k ter 
back mext 
old 
there ferr 


sav" 4S Trial 
hiitn ter 
long: eo Texpeets he'll be down here for 
the hunting next week. [lx 
and-bv, so as ter preost 
take a letter 


Ver has 


a-going te 
write te him by 
the letter 
ter the 
«ote ready. 

“Thank you. I 
sem.’ And. as she 
Wilkins mioved trons the 
she did not go upstairs, 


to-morrow. Pll 


promt leor yer fone, enass, if 


have neo letters te 
had timisted ber tem, 
table te aw oor 
ner tear the tire 
feor there 
she knew the old woman would be veced 
ighted it so late in the daw. 

When the girl 
John sat down to 
sined at the table for a little possi, 


us wh 


Was nofire im her rem, ard 
if sbi 
moved from the table, 
his tea: this micther 


ret 


1 yp 
orner where 
her as he sp 


“That's a 


‘I guess 
lon’t hiew 
neither.” 
**Laor, 
lott’ 
“so T does. A lot 
I know.’ 
“Well, I’m 
Trimister 


Tashan, 


sure 1 
voung thiarrics, so 
makes him a ground wits 
interferin’ 


Let ‘em tarry 


with 
don't! 
did wer se« any 


with ven 


ofa neigh! 
eV .O- l hal 


Mrs 
askexd meter come overtot 


asl 


A Pave 


day, and I sed 
Mra. Pe 
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just now, and let us young people man- 
age our own affairs!” 

The old woman's eyes flashed angrily, 
and she would have replied sharply had 
net Wilkins created a diversion by leav- 
ing the room 

It was late that night before John fin- 
ished the long letter he had decided to 
write to his master. He was genuinely 
fond of him. A tew years older, Jobn 
had taught him to fish, bird’s-nest, and 
ride his pony in his home in Warwick- 
shire, near beautiful leaty lLeaming- 
ton. 

John’s tather had been gamekeeper, 
and. as soon as he left school, John went 
Inte the stables atthe Abbey, and 
came in time his young master’s special 
groom, often accompanying him when 
he lett home. 

It was net until her husband's death 
that Mre. Peck came to Wrabton, where 
she had a good-sized cottage which had 
been lett her by her uncle. 

The old woman madea fair living by 
rearing poultry and pigs, 
them her garden produce in 
market-town. She 
for her station in life, ane 
much re Spocte d bey her neighbors. John 
miv child and the darling of her 


bee 


selling 
the 
was 


and 
and 
neighloring 


' 


well-to-do 
was her: 
heart 


He would 


ao she 


she 


what had te 
anxious that he 


inherit 
was very 
ike to himself a steady suitabl 
tone of giddy fly-away 
expressed it. 


tter finished, John was tastening 


ver 
as =f 

ope, when he heard a light step 
stairs. He immediately slipped 
blowing out the light, 
stepped noiselessly into the littl: wash 
atthe back of the kitchen. Here 


he waite! with of his eves close to 


shoes, and 


house 
«nthe 
the erack in the door. 

Inaminute Wilkins opened the door 
at the foot of the He saw by the 
light «of the that <he 
was dressed to go out. went te th 
John eould 


Stairs. 
‘arried 
She 


eandle she 
table and placed something 

upon it. Then she caught 

letter he had left) there, 
address. This seemed tow 
much tor her. 

hneeling down by the table, she buried 
her hands in her tace, and although she 
uttered no sound, her heaving shoulders 
showed that she was sobbing bitterly. 
After a while she rose, wiped her eyes, 
picked up her black bag, and going over 
te the outer door, put her hand upon the 
belt. Then John thought it was time for 
him to interfere. 


not see what 
sight of the 
amd of its 


“IT beg your pardon, miss,” said he, 
eoming forward and speaking very 
gentiv, “but it's too late, and not the 
hind of weather tor you ter be out.” 

The girl looked at him with dignified 
astonishmentathis presumption in inter- 
fe ring. 

“Dve left a week's money on the table 
for Vour tether,’ said she coldly, pomt- 
ing te 
new Im going away.’ 
returned 


Where a half-sovereign lay, “and 


“Neo, miss,”’ John tirmly, 


manner —“T can’t 
it you will, IT must follow 
yeu. How dare I look my master in the 


e* 


to harm 4 


“je "king in his best 


et vou Qe, or 
lace 


if Vou ome 


“Your master! Whathas your master 
said the girl haughtily. 


“Per whom do you take me?” 


do with me?” 


“Per Miss Joan Considine 

Mrs. Thomas Arbuth pe 
Ifush. bush!" cried the 
mt know what 


4S Was-——-for 

wirl wildly. 

you're talking 
ng your pardon, I do, miss. But 
mv tongue if you'll promise net 

away 

nd if | retuse 
i follow wherever 


vou mina 


to go;’ and, stopping, John slip- 
en his shoes and pieked up his letter 

ititinte his pocket. 
fistay, vou will not send that let- 
itheught for a moment; then he 

and threw the letter upon the 
tire. It blazed up and was con- 
inoment. 

wi you not tell 
secret?” 


ina 


will your mother 
“As taras motheris concerned, vour 
letter.’ 
and you'll give me 


’ 


secret is as my 

“And notice it he 

you know whom I mean-—-tinds out 
lam’*” 

ts through me, miss, | promise,” 

‘Bat not until he’s at the gate,” 

! if 
Mrs 


¢ +) 


thing writin’ to gentle’m; they be 
so §6niminy-piminy-like—they don’t 
understand a letter unless it runs like a 
tresh-greased cart-wheel !"’ 

“Humph! 
door; 
longer.” 

“All right. Yon go to 
eome and tuck the old rug 
It ll be eold enough just before the morn- 
ing breaks." 

The old 


room. 


belt the 
any 


Just see as yer 


and don't go sitting up 
bed, and I'll 


over you. 


woman went back to her 


“Now miss,’ whispered John, “if you'll 
follow me upstairs, Pll go into mother’s 
room and talk to her, so she won’t hear 
any noise you make.” 

So saying, John stamped upstairs and 
inte hix mother’s room, where he talked 
toherin a loud tone until he thought 
Wilkins had had suflicient time to get 
back to her bed. 

Despite John’s prediction, the next 
morning came a thaw—not rapid—that, 
with the weight of snow there was upon 
the land wonld have disastrous 
but a gradual one, for which the tolk 


been 
could make preparation. 

John spent the best part of the day in 
making for the to run 
away and not swamp the pig styes and 


trenches water 
hen houses. 

until 
moment for 


he that it was not 


he could spare a 


so busv¥ was 
night that 
the consideration of his young master’s 
those 
thing ata 


affairs: tor John was net one of 
eould do than one 
time; but at night, with Wilkins 
own room, he began to cast about in his 
without breaking his word in 
him, he should 


the where- 


whe tore 


mind how, 
the matter of writing to 
let the young know 
abouts of his wife. 

“Mother,” he suddenly, as Mrs. 
Peck sat busy with her needle opposite 
to him, remember the young 
maister’s birthday? When it comes, I 
mean?” 

Mrs. Peck dropped her work and took 
ott her spectacles. 

“Let's see! said she, considering. “I 
remember as how it was on some o’ these 
here saints’ days, ‘cos they was a-going 
to call him ‘Valentine.’ Be there a saint 
of that there name, think yer?” 


tan 
said 


*“do'ee 


, 


“Oteourse there be,’ replied Jobn,a 
broad grin on his tace. “It’s next Satur- 
day, the tourteenth otf February.” 

“IT should like ter know how 
certain o° the date. Yer bean’t a-going 
to spend ver money a-sendin’ no valen- 
tines to that there Sally Sparrow, I 
hopes?” 

“T hadn't thought er doin’ so till yer 
mentioned it; but 2a 

“or net! Yer knows yverself 
better, Pin sure,” said the old lady ina 
tone of conviction. 

“Maybe,” returned John slily. 
to forget what 
about Madam interfterin’ with- 

“Don't ver bea fule, John. What tor 
d'ye want to Know about Maister Tom’s 


yer so 


course 


“still, 
ver said 


ry 


l ain't a-going 


°* 


birthday 

“Weill, T was a-thinking as perhaps 
yer might write to him, and remind him 
how yer used to nurse him when he was 
a babbw, how, if he 
see ver when 


a-savin’ as would 
come in and he’s in these 
parts, itd make ver no end proud and 
happy.” 

“Now ra-ally, John, I never thought ot 
it; but Isheuld dearly like 


aven sure Id] 


ter see him 


’ write, if ver knows 
where to send the letter.’ 
“Oh, LD Knows rightenongh. Yer just 
write a letter,and Pll send iton and pay 
thie peerstage.” 

“Lll deo it at once. 
long, meed it?" 

“No-—the shorter the better. 


take him so long ter read then.’ 


It needn’t be ve ry 


It won't 

Inatbeutan hour the old woman had 
eovered, with much aid frou her son in 
only about a page of note- 
paper; but as it stated exactly what he 
Wanted, ber son was content. When he 
had sealed and directed it, John the wily 
said: ; 

“I don’t think if I was ver, I'd men- 
tion this letter to Miss Wilkins. It’s the 
nature o be curious, 
and you dent want her round when the 
young maister comes,” 
not! I 
young gells. 


spelling, 


young women ter 


“Course knows 


the Ways o’ 
She'd be sure ter be a-comin’ 
lown here accidentally a-purpose like. 


itrust me, John; IT wasn’t born ves- 


wouldn't be 


way altoge ther 


as it 
he 
tin’ She wants 


WAS €-SavVin’ I 


in unexpected like when he’s out hunt. 
ing.” 

“Maybe yer right, John. Any way,] 
don’t say nothin’ about him ter ber.” ‘ 

And, as this was what John Wanted, 
he said no more on the subject. 

Another dreary fortnight dritted away 
The frost and snow had gone, and had 
been succeeded by mild cloudy W eather 
“Fine huntin’ weather!” John sai. AL 
though it was not pleasant walking, one 
could get out, and Wilkins spent « great 
partot the day in long weary trampa, 
coming home, as Mrs. Peck com plained, 
with her boots “plastered an inch thick 
with mud.” 

“Yer needn't trouble yerseltf alout the 
mud. You jist give me then boots o’ 
her'n, and I'll settle ’em,” said John. 

“IT don’t see as how yer be called on 
terdo it. Them as makes their boot. 
dirty should clean ‘em, ses I! 

“I wonder how much Miss Wilkins 
costs ver for grub, mother? | *spects 
Mrs. Sparrow ‘ud clean her boots and 
welcome tor ten shillings a week.” 

“Yer needn't go a-throwing Mrs. Spar- 
row up in my tace, John, at every turn.” 
said his mother tartly; “it ain't be 
coming of yer!’ 

“No, ‘tain’t; yer quite right,” he ai. 
lowed, giving hera kiss. “But it seems 
terme the only comfort the poor soul 
takes in her walks abroad.” 

“Comtort, indeed! They'll bring her 
ter her grave it they go on much longer. 
She’s just wearin away ter er shadder.” 

“We'll hope they won't go on much 
longer. Dang it, there’s the young 
maister a-fastenin” his horse ter the 
gate !’—and John hastened out of the 
door as he spoke. 

*“«;00d-morning, John!’ cried out a 
handsome young tellow in “pink.” “If 
your mother’s in, come and hold my 
horse ter @ moment, will you? The 
brute’s tresh and won't stand.” 

“Avy,sir!’—and John took the bridle 
from his master’s hand. 

“I think you'd better mount and give 
him a ten-minutes” run. Don't be 
longer, as I dont want to take up too 
much of Mrs. Peck’s time.” 

Mr. Tom Arbuthnot walked into the 
house, and John—than which nothing 
could have suited him better—got upon 
the horse. 

“Now,” said he to himself, glancing 
back at his master as he strode up the 
path to where Mrs. Peck was standing, 
“it may be ten minutes or it may bea 
hundred ten minutes, but yer don’t get 
away trom here until you've seen your 
wite!” And then he galloped off in 
search otf Wilkins. 

Mr. Tom Arbuthnot was a tal!, hand- 
some, dark young man, who looked 
older than twenty-one. He had a thor- 
oughly good sensible face. Mrs. Peek 
simply beamed over him as she got him 
into a seat close to the fire and prepared 
for a long chat. 

“But you're not lookin’ well, sir,”’ said 
she presently. “Something’s troublin’ 
yer,tor sure. Maybe the master isn’t 
so well r” 

“My father? bh, he’s better, and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot is with him! [ve come into 
the property now, you Know—al! except 
what my mother left him,” he <aid ab- 
sently. 

“Then yer'll be thinkin’ of takin’s 
wife, Ll expect? I wonder it yer have any 
lady specially in yer head?” questioned 
the ola woman slily. 

The young man looked at her - 
iously. He wondered if John had been 
talking. What did it matter if had? 
Suddenly the desire to have a syimpa- 
thetic woman, humble though she was, 
to talk to and confide in came to him. 

i little 
r, whe 
neg- 


ispic- 


“Do you remember a tair-hair 
girl, Mrs. Arbuthnot’s stepdaug iit 
used to run about the ground- 
lected sort of Way at home?” 

“Yes, sir—that Ido. Be she the »oung 
lady?" é 

“Yes, 1tsix 
n the 
uu all 


But Il can‘tfind her. A! 
weeks ago we met at a ball uj; 
North. I dare say John has told 
aboutit!” 
“John Knows 
hope, than to talk 
affairs!’ said the 
nity. At the same time she de 
she “owed” John for : 


ould 
~ter’s 
dig- 
i that 


hisself better. I - 
about his 

old woman ¥ 

re- 


one” 
ticence, 
“Well, we 
ean't find 
the lady 


hie 


met at this bal 

her anywhere. 

with whom she 

declares she never saw 

left her by istake at the 

I know is a falsehood.” 
‘Rut , ¢ be « 


oe 
‘ 








\What did she grow up like? I never 

-aftershe was ten. Then she was 

ttle pretty "un; bat then there's 
» children like that.” 

- . altogether altered from what 
when vou saw her last. She's 

ely f" the young man burst out. 

‘ idewl reflectively, “She has one 
‘ishing mark, though I noticed 
I was dancing with her.” 

S hat be that, sir?” 

\ deep little triangular star under her 
Madame threw a pair of scissors 
in one ot her tempers.” 
it was after I lett.” 
vex! Joan wasnearly fifteen then. 

nto such a rage about it that 
cn became suspicious, and sent her 

4) there and then. But it was too late, 

\tenade ap my mind she should be 


i 
you, sir. You always was the 

i. terminedest young gentleman as 
did sect” Then, altera pause— 
where did I see a body with a scar 
-«hin? Not long a-gone, neither.”’ 
suddenly —“Whzy, it was last Mon- 
sever was,and it was that there 
What are you talking about, you 
is old soul?” said Tom Arbuth- 


ling. 
Vax ita three-cornered sear, sir?” 
yes: but vou never saw it.” 
Not Miss Joan's, I didn’t; bat there's 


oman a-Staying bere as hasa 
rnered sear on her chin.” 


ire sav’ — indifferently. 

And Wilkins eame here unexpected 
nthe tind ot January. It wasa 
lav.” 


Vhe'’s Wilkins 7° 

That's more’n Lean tell, sir. ButlI 

is a-sittin’ upa-waitin’® for John, which 
tre know as he was a-comin’ that 

ht. when all of asudden the door 
ned and there steod a young woman, 
is pretty as paint,and ask meif I'd 
take ber in; and here she’s been ever 
hat whe is she?” said Tom, inter- 

n spite of himselt. 
“I Knew ne more’n Adam,sir. She 


savs her name is Wilkins, and that’s all. 
stlloif it weren't too rediklus-like, and 
meaning ne offence, sir, she might be 
Mi-~ Joan.” 

It can’t be. John would know if it 
was; and, sighing, be got up to de- 
part 


At the gate John was standing with 
horse. 
“| sha’n’t want you just yet, Pohn,”’ 

~ he. “At the emd of the week I'm 

going up to Londen on business, I'l] 

Wrote toe you from: there.” 

“Thank you, sir, he responded, with- 
nosing the horses head. ‘Would 
ind deing me a special tavor, sir? 
te walk to the end of the lane 
ook across the downs towards 
Dil held the horse. You might 
clundv you know, sir.” 
tde vou mean?” demanded his 
. the color rising in hix« face, 
nd not to say any more, sir. 
go’ entreatingly. 

;moment the two men’s eyes net. 

fom: Arbuthnot was striding down 
sit hix heels were winged in- 

[spurred. At the bottom of the 
turned to the right. 
ny towards him in the distance, 
Steast tace, tow far off to be rec- 

th certainty, was a slight girl- 
e,elad in a long cloak, a close 
nnoeten her head. Toms hastened 
her, When the young man was 

i Sard of her, the girl looked up; 
th a stifled ery, <he turned to 

It Was of bo Use; Ina moment 
telasped her in his< arms. 


ego! Let me gol” she panted. 
taspsend f"” 

uve! You've promised to be— 
ire mv wife {’" 


We are notmarricd! It was 


told vou so? Come you must 
vervihing, trom the moment I 
authoritatively, 


hut Ive promised. She made 


mind!’ TJom'’s arm was still 
er. “Listen, dear,” said he per- 


“Wehave metand we have 


rerthat you are net responsi- 

s come back quietly with me to 

~-there vou shall tell me 

Le Alter that, we'll decide 

. ghtior vou tede. You shall 
snvthing.” As he 

“and 


yer? Mr. Tom anda friend of his want 
it for a talk '”’ 

“Mercy sakes alive! Yer don’t mean 
it, do yer?” 

“Don't I? Here they come!" 

The old dame hastily made the place 
“straight,” and took herself off upstairs 
as Tom came in with Joan. 

The young man closed the door, and, 
when he had seated Joan by the fire, un- 
fastened her cloak and made her remove 
her bonnet, he stood in tront of her and 
said: 

“The first thing I want to know is how 
you came to be at the ball.” 

“Mrs. Holmby and her niece were in- 
vited. Emily, the niece, was taken ill, 
and as Mrs. Holmby knew that there 
were not many girls, she took me in- 
stead. I had no dress, so Emily lent me 
hers.” 

“Tlow came you to be left behind !”" 

“Emily was taken worse, and a mes- 
senger was sent for her aunt, who went 
off at once, without speaking to me, al- 
though she asked Mrs. Cator, a triend of 
hers, to look aiter me and bring me 
home. I did not know that, and wher 
the time came to go, ot course I was look- 
ing for Mrs. Holmby, and Mrs. Cator was 
looking for me. At last she lett, think- 
ing I had gone home with some other 
friend, and “s 

“J understand all that, dear. Now tell 
me how you came here.” 

“When Mrs. Hoimby found I did not 
come home, she became alarmed, and 
sent to Mrs. Cator and then to the hotel 
where the dance was held. At the hotel 
they told her that a young lady and 
gentleman had driven away together 
some time after the dance was over. 
When Mrs. Holmby heard that, she tele- 
graphed to our step-mother, who came 
down by the afternoon train, and saw 
Mrs. Holmby first, then sent for me. I 
told her everything—how you had waited 
with me atter the ball was over, hoping 
some one would come and fetch me; 
how you had tried to get mea room at 
the hotel, but couldn’t because they were 
tull; how you had hired a carriage and 
driven over the border; how—how——” 
The girl hesitated. So tar she had spoken 
in alow monotonous tone, but now she 
paused and looked down. 

“All right, dear! You told her that I 
loved you, and that we were married ac- 
cording to Scotch law. Now goon! What 
did she say to that?” 

“She was furious! She called me awful 
names! She said that our marriage was 
illegal—that you had done what you did 
only out ot pity because I had lost my 
character. She said that,if I didn’t do 
as she told me, she would have you made 
a convict for running away with me, as 
I was not of age.” 

“Made a convict! Bosh! What next?” 

“She trightened me sothat I promised 
never to see you againand todo what- 
ever she wanted. Then she took me 
straight away without letting me say 
*‘iood-bye’ to Mrs. Holmby. We went 
to London and slept there, and in the 
morning | tound she had taken all my 
clothes away aud lett only these com- 
mon things in their place. 

“TI was locked in my room all day, and 
at night I was brought down here. She 
made me wearathick veil until we got 
out of the train, and then she brought me 
along way ina carriage. After we got 
out of the carriage she gave me some 
money, and told me to see if the people 
would take me in here.” 

“But why did you call yourself *‘Wil- 
kins?’”’ 

“She told metodoso. She hoped that 
my name might be torgotten, and my 
place know me no more.” 

“How tragic!’ said Tom secoflingly. 
“Well, both her wishes shall be fulfilled. 
Look here, my sweet! I'll get a marriage 
license, and we'll be married in a church 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“Bat I’ve promised ——” 

“You promised me betore you prom- 
ised ber !” 

“Tm not of age.”’ 

“Dll risk that. If she makes trouble, 
we'll spread over the whole length and 
breadth of the band full particulars of 
the way in which she has treated you. 
But she won't daretodoso. My tather ll 
keep herin check. You see she'* my 
step-motber as well as yours. To faney 
that both our fathers, both widowers, 
should have been such fools as to tnarry 





such a creature.” 

“You're sure you're not marrying te 
to to because because You know 
what she said, Tom.” 

*‘l’m marrying you becca ‘ Vou are 


ie 
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**Look here, Joan—it you say another 
word I'll smother you—with kisses.” 

Joan instantly became silent, but that 
did not save her trom them. 

sieitiietineiaitititaee' 

STAGE HEKUES AS ATHLETES, 

The man who, nowadays, wishes to 
shine as the hero of melodrama must not 
only be able to act—he must,in many 
cases, be somewhat of an athlete too, 

The craze for sensationalism on the 
stage has led to plays being written in 
which the principal pertormers are ex- 
pected to do things calculated to try the 
muscles of anyone not in good training. 

There wasa play seen not long since, 
in which the hero tound himself on one 
side of adeep ravine, while the villain 
wasabout to murder his child on the 
other side. 

The only way to cross the gulf was to 
spring toa tree-bough which grew part 
of the way across, and pass along it hand 
over hand. 

The jump was not too easy tor every 
actor to do, but there was worse to fol- 
low, for, when he had successtully 
crossed, he must place the child on his 
back and start to return the way he 
came. 

A “dummy” child was used tor this 
part of the scene, and as it had been 
utilized in the country tora long time, 
and thrown about carelessly from week 
to week, the sawdust with which the 
figure was stuffed had gathered so much 
damp that it weighed twice as much as 
the real child would have done. 

When the hero reached the centre of 
the bough with this incubus on his 
shoulders, the villain pursued him, and 
there was enacted a realistic knife fight 
in the air, each actor hanging trom the 
tree with one hand and fighting with the 
other. 

Naturally, the villain was eventually 
struck down into the depths below, and 
the victorious hero was lett hanging to 
speak the “tag,” and await the fall of 
the curtain. It was no joke, after the 
exertion of crossing the branch and do- 
ing the fight, to find breath enough to 
make the four lines of “poetry,” which 
were the cue for the curtain to descend, 
heard throughout a large theatre. 

There are not many more awkward 
positions tor speaking with any torce 
than lying on one’s back securely tied. 
It way seem easy enough to an audience 
for a representative of persecuted virtue 
to reach the general ear with cries for 
help, when thus bound down in the track 
ot a railway train, motor car, steam 
roller, or any other of the engines called 
in to the aid ot the modern stage desper- 
ado; but, in reality, it is no light task. If 
the head happens to be down the slope 
of the stage, every effort to shout brings 
asensation of choking and utter help- 
loss ness, 

There are more romantic positions in 
which to snatch your lady-love trom the 
jaws of impending death than hanging, 
head downwards, by the knees from the 
branch of a tree; yet this is what the 
hero of a draina now on the stage is ex 
pected to do. 

As the lady is carried past in the arms 
ot a mounted ruftian at full gallop, she 
must be grasped by her lover, lifted 
clear ot horse and rider, and held aloft 
until the curtain talls, 

These exciting situations always occur 
atthe end of acts, and it is well for tie 
dramatic author that it is so, forin his 
hunger for sensational effects he often 
vets his characters into positions trom 
which it would be impossible to rescue 
them with any semblance of dignity in 
sight of the audience. 

There is an art in carrying fainting 
heroines about the stage. One of the 
most essential details is, when the lady 
in slung well over the shoulder, for both 
bearer and burden to draw long breaths 
and hold them until the carrying busi- 
Hess in over. 

One actor bas painful recollections of a 
certain six months, during every night 
of which, Sundays excepted, he had to 
earry a lady weighing more than on 
hundred and fifty pounds over tis 
shoulder, while he hurled defiance at an 
entire army at the top of his voice, and 
finally in a sword tight, killed six say 
ages in two and a half minutes. It 
looked very etfective trom the audience's 


point of view, judging by the lavish ap 
plause evoked, but his feelings as le 
stayyvered under that load of solid’ tera 
ninity were anything but hero 
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In some parts of England it is believed 
that hedgehogs foresee and by their un 
easy actions toretell a storm. 


The costliest macadam on record onee 
paved the streets of Kimberley, South 
Africa. This celebrated roadbed was 
studded with diamonds, and hundreds 
of valuable gems were taken from it. 

Clean linen seems to be one “ot “the 
difficulties of life, down at Johannes 
burg. Sometime agoa lanndry tirm in 
Cape Town imported a number of 
laundrymaids, and their handiwork was 
at once the joy and pleasure of the in- 
habitants. Johannesburg, however, suf- 
fered acutely trom the lack of pgrood 
washing, and the laundrymaids, at 
tracted by the high wages offered them 
in the city of gold, bave departed to the 
Transvaal. 


The tomato is popular with all classes 
in Italy. In every home and cottage 
the preserving of tomatoes is carried on, 
Terraces, balconies, and even the tat 
roots of the houses, are half covered 
with plates containing the truit. It is a 
picturesque sight when the women are 
to be seen fitting about on the roots and 
terraces, attending to the deop red pre 
serve, their colored handkerchiefs thang 
over their heads to screen them from the 
rays ol the burning sun when it is at its 
flercest. 


Atone time the laws of (ermany re. 
quired every mechanic, at the expiration 
ot his term of apprenticeship, to travel 
from place to place for the next succeed 
ing three years, Hle was not allowed to 
remain over three months in one town, 
but must keep on like the Wandering 
Jew. In several of the large places 
through which he passed there were inns 
where he might get a supper, lodging 
and break fast, as well as a few penee, to 
enable him to continue his journey, all 
at the state’s expense. Atthe end of the 
allotted three years, the wanderer was 
supposed to have seen something of the 
world, and was then permitted to settie 
down where he liked and work at his 
trade; hence the origin of the word 
“journeyman.”” 

An eminent surgeon is authority for 
saving that surgery of the internal 
organs of the body is attended with se 
little risk when antiseptic methods are 
employed that it is a matter searcely 
worth worrying about. Thisis a method 
of curing diseases that have heretotore 
been treated almost entirely by medicines 
and exceedingly powerful medicines 
were required. But the microscope, the 
electric battery, and the germ: destroyer 
have been doing a great work, and miil- 
lions of suffering human beings have 
had oceasion to bless the skill, genius, 
and patient researches of those whe 
bave given long years of intelligent 
labor to the study of bactertology, ane 
the best methods to render surpery sate 
and painless, 


The seat of that invaluable quality, 
tact, is Said to be in our fingers. Pence, 
physiologists as well as psychologists 
are said to devote special attention te 
the study of the biutmimin dipit branes 


Galton pointed out years ago that the 


delicate lines in our tinger-tips toay be 
come tneans of identifying person jhe 
these lines vary with every individual, 
and resuaim the scare all therctgels lite. 


A French savant has pone astep further, 
and after a number of experiments, bis 
come to the conelusion that mot omlby the 
lines themselves, but the wav i whieh 
people touch and handle objpeects, reveal 
their character and aptitudes, Phiais, by 
Causing aA ntiniber of persons lo take ty 
a ballof sott putty he bas ato onee ot 
tained the lines bey whieh bie identities, 
and the popression, miore or less strong, 
by which he emwnm tell whether a preerson's 
capabilities Jean toward a prorotessienial 
or an artistic career, 
Se 
Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local ——— ation#, as they Cannot reach 
the divensed portion of the oar. There ts 
only one way t cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies, Deafness ta 
caused by au inflamed condition of the mu 
cous lintog of the Eustachian Tube W hen 
this tube gets inflamed you have « rumbiing 
sound or lmperfect hearing, and when it ts 
entirely closed Deafness is the resuit, and 
iniees the ipfigvurmation can be taken © 

snd this tubafentere t ite norton on 

i ' 
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TO THE EQUATOR. 


nY A. BE. BR 


10) Then the sailor has been talking, ha*« 
he? Well, he always a long- 

b winded chap! You liked his mer 
man story, did you? What's that 
half the doesn't hnow 
half 
reminds roe 


Va 


vou 


world 
lives?" Very true 


aay ‘Cone 
how the 
Which 
venture all my 
shortly alter the mertian betel tess 


‘ 
other 


af another little ad 


which bapeyperne J 
Tart 


own 


’ 
me see 


the “Jolly Dogs was home- 
and lay becaloved im the 
Prooldrus. What! don’t) know 
the Doldroams are? Well, then, ] 
stecotat the 


“trades,” 


"This tinue 
ward bend, 


you 


where 


tell it's a region 
emypuator, just 


it's axcalo asx a mill pron ard the 


tritist Vou 


betwoen thie 


where 


aniles about whistling fora breeze, 


Le 
js #tirrity 


at | brake | 


rightaover 


paw 


snd trizzled 


and noteven a cat 
You are grilled 
«un, Which ix always 


botatebelees and be 


tow thre 


vids ine thee 


bead, the piteh 


the deck-planks, wandevery bit 


hicot te 


sergtnas cof 
mlrotut thie 


of iron whips feels red 
the teureh 
The night is as 


that you wleep 


broiling as thre « » Mer 
awink, vou feel as 
| mx a levilend 


limipas al 
of thie Teel 


owl, hint 
drums 


Well, week 


sickening ki 


dragyved after week in this 
mel oft 
the cook brought word to the 

“The 
Dilesmend drevge ina thee tatih 


wav, When one day 
apeteain 
water is all out,” save he, “nota 
1 say bee 
“Shiver my titibers, says the captain, 
“then we miuast get some.” 

So he calls the cliet mate, and, says he 

“Mr. Souith’ for that 
“do you take the 
“Mahe for the shore. 
of casks with you, and 
tullof water 
close by 


was iis mate 
lenge beat,’ says he, 
Take a ses 

beritoge thetn luck 


1 was when the order was 


yiven, and |up and said 

“If vou sir, |have 
footon Atriea’s golden sands. 1 
dearly love to go, too.” 

“All right, then, Freddy, my lad,” says 
keep out oof mits 


never set 
should 


pole ase, 


hes ‘hut be good, and 
ehiet.” 

Hiv this time the boat 
counter, Suspended from the davits, so 
in EP tumbled, and overthe oily water we 
prulledl im the direction where the shore 
yet. 


lay under our 


should be, for we couldn't see it as 
By -nned bey we piace a long 
oft padnis, heard the distant 
ofthe parrots rnd chatter of 
Ohomy '! didn't the cloves and cinnarion 
and didn't the seent of the 
tiahke us { At last 

water, and running the 


out low Jine 


and SCTeHIIS 
Hionmhkeyes, 


smell lovely, 
prenprpress 


bien 


euyenne Eee Ze 
Wwe grok itite 
boat inanmiong the mangrove bushes, we 
thre on i! 
re plenty of them drawn 


na lot of old 


Joatacderd con stan. \lligators ? 


(oh, ves; there we 
pom the beaeh, bowl re like 
tree trunks 

triati-euat 


brut, trloms 


There were ans immitity of 
ing Sharks, too, dm the offing; 
you, we didn't pay any heed to then, but 
let them flop their ugly tails and long for 
what thev couldn't pet 


Within 


Was Ww Spring 


easy distance of our landing- 
of water, clear 
Jack ‘Tars fill 
wks they did so, I 
short) tit bri Oba jtrtigele 
I afraid ? Net one W hint 


atraid of ? Tf vou reonlsy 


place 
ervstal, with whieh the 
theirs 
took om 
Wasn't 
there to be 
sbakes 


and while 


Wns 
hicall 
Verrrnin 


“pers, ana stiehilike 


haven't a chanee; tor all you have to de, 
it thers 


the tail, swing theo round your head till 


show fight, is tosmatels then ups bey 


they're giddy, and then just chuck them 
away. As to the wild beasts, PL Krew that 
Peould quell the best) of 
eve, 

Yes, |b believe you, the human eve isa 
wonderful organ And if y any 
doubts of its etleet, vou only try to stare 
the 


lemone: 


them with my 


cu’ ve 


out of countenmanes very next lion 


You tieet running when, instead 
doesn’t tack 


sheclacdkd le 


thiitigy 


of uttachking vet, see it be 


his tail between lis legs and 
Pout there 


ahother to practise; 


i ' 
likhe winking its cone 


to preach, an 1 cqtante 
your w 


and if you haven't its about you 


handy, instead of attenipting to travel 


you'd best stay at home and wart. your 
tors Try thre fire 
Well, Lhadu't peo 


when I 
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old Mother Ostrich, looking just 4 
ax you pleas 
*All right.”’ I said, **ke 
on, old lady; I don't 
ges; but.” I said, it I 


touch them, you must g 


hair 


And not waiting fora 
on her back: she seernped 
stand, and without more 
My «tare, how she went!’ 
the jungle, out upon the 
yond, making a lee-line 


distant hills. 


“It. not 


the miles we travel, my 
It is the prac that kill«."’ 


correct 


I'm not quite sure if that’ the 
bi Seve 


quotation ; auy way, it'+ good enoug! 


me. UU ponimy word, | gasped for breath, 


and telt myselt yrowing tlack 
in the tace, 
hills ane 
dwelling of one of the old inhatitar 
Akishakisxhm for such wae hie 


eat as cool as 


rapidly 


when he nenredd thaome wate 


brought up suddenly ty the 


AcuCciInia’r ay 


approach; he was a warr 
proportions, a leopard 
biim litnstos, bee 


eur 


had a re 
rings in his ears, ¢ 
arto he earried one of 

svery gould imitatio 
rrimagem china 


“"Wohiat 
Ah ishakishin? 


would his praletace 


cetits 
‘Well, old) horse 


vour pper, 


«wild f 


just ty 
this ratripeaprean 
wer vou when I've 

I wasn't sorry 

tim, Team te 
So Mother Ostrich 
Twat te 
and told 
mind Was Open to ex pated 
that IT vearned to see all beg 
Which he replied: 

My paleface brother stu 
Polka-polkee, the black =k 
Ape thre brags geeoe 
hiige-booray, the 


eps, and 


Ahishakishin, 


dance; apee, 
Hilpeprerpeotarius 
le-jangle, the forest primeval 
Kishin bias spoken.” 

The darkie next 


seactre hii» 


prone dleal te 
‘ben 


~hitit ip 
shop, sO as to apr aitimt 
thieves, T suppose, during bis almenes, 

The cave had only a narrow hole tora 
front door, and this he closed ty rolling 
a big it, ame on the 
the wily savage wrote in chalk, 

“HACK IN TEN MINE TES” 

He happened to regard this eflert of 
genius with great satisfaction, and turn 
to me said: 


stone ayalnust where 


Paleface brother, scorchem-triem, the 
sun, glides into the golden weet let u- 
follow the open trail into Jungle-jangle, 
the forest primeval. Akishakislen 
spoken.” 
Good,” I 


blackshin 


hinas 
replied; “truly the ebb 
hath spoken well. 
threw t"" 
Whereupon the simple chi.d of Nature 
threw his leopard-skin around bine, 
only 


baad on, 
old Josser—I tollow 
and 
armed with an 
stick 
i phiantorn 
the bills. 

I quickly followed. On 


Mitiocent- looking 
glicdewd Jihe 
YAWN frame cof 


his deadly below -pripes 
inate thee 


either wide of 

rocks slick up 
into the sky, which looked like a narrow 
bitofribbin with a star peeping Chreougts 
here and there, 

A step oor two 
dark as pitch. Sailors are like eat«, you 
thes in the dark 
‘twas all one and the sare ter pee ots, 
ves! No doubt there enty of 
knakes and scorpions lying around, but 
1 comforted with thy th tight 
that mov mobsle fevcrterd frieted lead the 
biaver thee 
treading on them first. 

Well, forsome tine we tollowed a tlind 
trail, and then the 
got lighter. 
post with 
iniyy Oo JUNGLE and 
the back ward PAMK EMS 
aknica,” through which, of course, we'd 


the narrow way the bare 


farther and it was a« 


know can see atid 


were j 


myeselt 
bare. 
and would 


Vill, prras siege af 


path widered and it 
Then we came to a sign 
two aris, cone: of thers portsit 
IANGELYK,” 


“Te 


forward 
other 


JUST passed, 
We had 


further when 


but a short distanee 
Akishakishi, laying his 
thie 


prootne 


hand on his lips, uttered 


exclamation “Waght" 


Hii prem ive 


forward we 
stiddenly saw through an opening in the 
We had 
hieetse of Vpreoe- 


Phen creeping cautiously 


trees such a sight as never was, 
the happy 
the big gorilla. 


orrmbe Ubprom 
ipa, 
Mama gorilla and baby were jn the 


out of the 


mrior looking 


yarden was 


Ifa, ha! 


The farther we went the more primeval 
yrew the forest. What was it like? Well, 
ou just fancy a mixture ola big forest, 
the Zoo. the Dismal Swamp and the hot- 
wet roomina Turkish bath Now mul- 
them by «a thoueand, « huck ina 
jon or aon ot colored rminstre}* and 


got an idea of an African prime- 


tipiy 
feiiis 
you've 
val. 

What’sthat vou say? “Irid J see any 
cannibals?" Bless you, all the tolke I 
kaw were cannibals, every-man-Jack of 
them: whatelse should they be? 

We «aw them gliding through the mazy 
dance before regaling themselves on 
«tewed grandtather. 

If you look carefully at 
will see in the mid«t of a 
of crows-«tick arrangement, trom which 
hung the big pot that contained the stew. 

The blackamoors danced round, wav- 
ing their shields and spears and singing 
something like this: 


the idea you 
blaze a sort 


“srandfather stew's uncommonly good 
When the old gent isn't toe tough; 
out it he's very <craggy and lean. 
A kpoonful’s quite enough! 
Putin the pepper and salt, 
Vutin the mustard and «pice, 
When toothimome 
tender, 
What 


grandfather's 


jm mer Babee aed 


other «tew 


‘waid I 
"row for hip hip hooray, 
There's me 


tod now my gay aud festive, 
the darkie, 
Liipepaopaotamiius, tits te 


tom, for 


‘My skiff ix waiting at the «trand, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
“oon, my lily hand Ill wave 


And bid tarewell to thee! 


ae rcoti, 


“*“Wayht"’ 
brother's 


<aid the old Johuny; “pale- 
words twnake heavy the 
Akishakishin.” Then he says, 
hayes he: “Hip-hip-hooray lives in 
(juayyy-waggee, the yvreat mareh; Ak- 
ishhahishe will seek Tuskv-Musxkee, the 
wise clephant.” 

Well, J long tor the old 
heathen that lbegan to wonder if he'd 
ekedaddled altogether, when he 
tooling along on the back of the elephant. 

Jeclimbed up beside him, and we made 
tracks all night throngh the primeval, 
taking turn and turn about as best we 
could to snatch forty winks or drive old 
pillar-legs, 

In the morning we brought up along- 
wide (QNUagyy-wagger, the great marsh. 
Hip-hip-nooray was at home; we tound 


lace 
heart of 


waited so 


Cane 


hin at his bath, and he ayreed at once to 
take me to the great salt water. 

out Akishakishen Jed me to under- 
stand that his heart was broken at the 
thought of parting trom me. | cheered 
hint asx wellas J] could, and told him to 
keep up his courage; however, nothing 
would do but he must go with mea part 
of the way. 

An to the they 
turned out in a crowd, and gave us three 
to say, the elephants all 
three Ah, don't tell 
medumb animals have no feelings! 


primeval animals, 
cheers; to is 
trumpeted tines, 

Tomake a long story short, “hippo 
put me the other side of the 
marsh,and I made tracks as tast ax my 
pins would move for the landing-place. 

My wig! I was only justin time, tor 
when I reached it, the last water-keg had 
been carried the boat, and the 
shoving off for the 
thitshinng Pod brewery 


ashore on 


aboard 


jen were actually 


Jolly Dogs, made a 
miealotby lions and things, 
‘ 


Yes, twas 
a Dear Rave, Vo Leet 
1? Well, J 
It's curious, 
have the very same remark! 
After know, truth ix always 
stranger than fiction, and I don't believe 
folk with a lot of 


Marvellous, et 
thitikk we, 


daresay you 


but other fellows 
toicacde 
all, you 


in Cratiming hitutm- 
bug. 

Pvetold you my litth adventure to the 
bestof my memory; and there 
take it of it, it's all 
tome. 


you can 


leave the 


“athe 


ee 

Monan Duty.—Moral duty not only 
demands intellectual discipline, it alae 
re«qjuires that the ends in view may be 
good. A man may have health ‘and 
wealth, opportunity and powers, culture 
and venius, pationce and ern rey. vet not 
be atnoral man, because he tises all these 
things for selish or even criminal pur- 
poses. But when the mieotivs 
the mit benifieent, ne 
to bring every power 
every talent inte exercise te 
purpose, A strong mind 
Without a pure and reobsle 
Vv erten peirit: bout ¢ 


it 


i= pommel anal 
effort i~ lime reat 

btits play and 
OU Ass his 


The World’s Events, 





Fach salmon produces about “00g. 
UOheggs. , 

Horses succumb to cold quicker tha 
any other animal 

The telephone is about to be intro 
duced into China. 

Votatoes in Greenland never grow 
larger than a marble. 

Japan has a written history « xtending 
over ZAM years. 

In Corea umbrellas are of oiled paper 
have no handles and are Simpl; ean 
over the hat. 

The hill people of Assam reckon the 
time and distance by the number of quide of 
betel nuts chewed. 

In the royal aquarium of St. Peters 
burg are fish which have been on exyy 
bitten for U4 years. 

It is estimated that two years are re 
quired for the Gulf stream water to traya 
from Florida to the coast of Norway. 

Originally the banana was a native 
of the Eastern tropics, but now it is ey 
tivated in all tropical and ropeal 

sunt ries 


sub 


The library of Gottingen has a Bible 
written on palm 
thousand three 
three pages, each 


leaves. There are five 
hundred and seventy- 
made of a single leaf 

The fixhs hooks used to-day are of pre 
luely the same Shape as those employed 
twenty centuries ago. The only difference 
is in the material Then they were of 
bronze; now they are of steel 

The care of most defenseless animals 
like the rabbit are turned backwards, be 
cause these creatures are in constant ap 
prehe of pureult; hunting animals 
have eare turned forward. 


tisnton 
their 


A German ornithologist enumerates 
twenty-three species of birds that 
cently become extinet, and twenty others 
that are threatened with early extinction 
The destruction is chiefly due to man, cats, 
rate and hogs 


have re 


One of the most singular peculiari- 
tiles of the Moral world i# the evening prim- 
rose, Which opens about six P.M. withanes 
plosion not very loud or formidatie, tut still 
ulile percesAible to anyone who is watehing 
the bud It remains open all night 


A Georgia author sent a short story 
to 1%) newspapers and magazines com- 
bined. It took all of them just three 
years to decline it; but he was not dis- 
couraged, and during the fourth year ef 
its itinerary it was accepted and paid for. 

For a fee of from two to eight cents 
may talk from even the 
Stuallest of Swiss Lowns over along distance 
telephone «ystem to any part of the country. 
The instruments are kept in perfect repair 
and the service is said to be excellent 


“” theseagce, OF 


It isa universal custom of the Moe 
write the following at the 
commencement of every book, whatever be 
the subject, and to pronounce it on 
Inencing every lawful act of any importance 

“In the name of the Compassionate, the 
Mereiful. 


jetne to phrase 


com 


In Varies; every dish, pot and pan 
used in the publie restaurants are under the 
care Of a0 inspector. The law fortid« the use 
of lead, zine, and galvanized ires » the 
manutacture of cooking utensil«. It order 
that all copper vessels be tinned and kept 12 
g00d condition 

The notion that the 
gether a barren and worthless waste -- 
of the truth. In 17 there are 9/0s)/** 
ins the 


alto- 

wide 
«lLeep 
om 
there 


orth 


Sahara is 


Nigerian Sabara alone, bewisie= 
on the var 


paltis, giving dat 


voate and DAIS) camels. 
sre 168 /em) date 


* JS) a year. 

Chelsea district, in London ti) izes 
its street refuse by separating 
and paper, which are conver: 
brown wrapping paper, while the 
the refuse is burned in the fur: 
the reiuction works and the fr 
used in brickmaking. 

In the coast districts of 
America the staff of life is the 
on the Pampas, dried beef, and 
ern Asia, rice, either in the for 
“up or a thick gruel. “He ha* 
his last rice,” say the Chines 
ticipation of a funeral. 

For many years furriers have 
that «kine of polar bears which 


i 


received bave been mutilated by thr 
It bans teen discovered tia 


belief pr 


Lise fitrme 
‘ result of a «* iper*titious 
that 


rtet fre « 


tong the baking, wheneve 


KRiiied Lie heme 


ipeoom the ice or bad luck * 


iffee 


bur 
tavern a 












FOR YOU AND ME. 


BY J. & M. 


sand me the world i# fair, 
and beauty fill the air, 
eon rides through the azure «ky, 
«ates Upon us from on bigh, 
-t« in one grand crimson fare. 
oot that soon succeeds him there 
-« earth in silver splendor rare, 
{ makes dark corners on the sky 
for youand me. 


«a, the wood, the meadows where 

tastes bloom, and maidenhair— 

» bills, the lakes that in them lie, 

ure made, Ive just discovered why— 

or youand me! 
ae 


1HE BIRTH OF A WORD. 

(. any god dictionary will be found 
r 1 ‘To burke,’’ with the defini- 
tw murder, particularly by suf- 
wo) This word has a most in- 

-tiog bat ghastly origin. 
—fore 182. in Great Britain, the 
ves of surgery was greatly ham- 
by the obstacles placed in the 
{ the study of anatomy. Bodies 
the gallows formed the only 
wed legal supply of subjects for 
m, and the jail deliveries were 
neutlicient to keep pace with 
mands of the medical schools. 
ery poorest classes shrank from 
lering the bodies of their rela- 
t» the sealpel, and the hideous 
of ransacking the graves and 
corring the newly buried dead was 
rtd to by gangs of ruffians. On 
cronts as these surgeons and lec- 
bad to depend, prices ruled 
snd few questions were asked. 

Wooermver there was a school of medi- 

ne need arose, and more especi- 

Kdinburgh, where criminals 
fewer and anatomical students 
umerous than in the southern 


to the morning of Friday, October 
|-2s. there came into a grocer’s 
othe Westport a little, under- 
middle-aged woman to beg a 
she hadawome, she said, from 
wte join ber son, but he had 

oir kadlging in the Pleasance, and 
inet know how to gain tidings 

wo, and was without a fiiend in 


(rf story, as she poured it out to 
tebey behind the counter, at- 
the attention of a customer, 
lhurke, who in the pretended 

-- of his heart offered to give 

fast to the poor woman, and he 

eted his purchase and went away 
er. His home was near at hand, 
picturesyue but squalid Old 
f Edinburgh which was then 
t indescribable with its filth and 
rowding, and was packed full of 
“t destitute and abandoned 


* ‘“house’’ consisted of a 
rom inan old tenement, situ- 
the lowest floor, sunk below 
of the street. There were 
ber rooms in this basement, 
i by families of the name of 
+ onnoway; Burke was living 
woman, Helen McDougal, who 
a* his wife, and though their 
was by no means a large one, 
cred it with lodgers, a married 
called Gray. The stranger was 
~ome porridge and milk and set 
t) rest; it was Hallow E’en- 
was produced, and the neigh- 
soe in and took their drama. 
~© guestioned the guest about 
wome and family, till finally 
her a k«lying for the night. 


ere limita, however, even to 


Es berspitality and to accom- 
Ler it Was necesearvy to evict 
*, « Burke arranged f 


a 
ua 
., 


’ 


fire and feel that for that day, at any 
rate, she had no further cares. 

About nine the next morning Burke 
sent up for Gray and his wife to come 
and have breakfast, and on their ar- 
rival they found that Mrs. Campbell, 
for « the old woman gave her name, 
was no longer there, and they heard 
McDougal eay that she had been so 
troublesome in the night they had 
turned her out. After breakfast there 
was more whisky and plenty of mer- 
riment, but there was something about 
Burke and his anxiety lest any one 
should go near a heap of straw and 
litter at the foot of the bed which 
aroused Mrs. Gray's curiosity. Search- 
ing they found the old woman’s body. 

They at once informed the police, 
whe arrested Burke and his female 
companion as they were coming up 
the stair. The corpse was not to be 
found, but it was ascertained that 
shortly after six o'clock Burke and 
McDougal with Mr. and Mrs. Hare 
had all been seen coming up from the 
sunk flat accompanied by a porter car- 
rying a packing-case, the top of which 
was stuffed with straw. The next 
morning it was resolved to search the 
dissecting-rooms, and the first place 
visited was the museum of Dr. Knox, 
the foremost anatomical teacher of the 
day, in Surgeon Square. The police 
learnt from l’aterson, the porter, that 
a ‘‘subject’’ had been brought in the 
night before, and on entering a cellac 
they found in an old tea-chest the 
body of a woman which Gray and his 
wife identified as that of Campbell. 
From what Paterson told them with 
regard to how he had become possessed 
of it. the police immediately arrested 
the two Hares. 

These Hares turned King’s evidence 
in the charge of murdering the old 
woman brought against Burke, and he 
was convicted, the verdict of ‘‘Not 
Proven’’ being entered for Helen Me- 
Dougal. 

He was net executed until January 
25, 182. In the interval he made full 
confession. He and Hare owned to 
sixteen murders in the course of a few 
months, and but for the accidental dis- 
covery of the old woman's body the 
number might have increased indefi- 
nitely. The crimes had been suggested 
to them by the liberal price given by 
Dr. Knox for the body of an old pen- 
sioner who died a natural death in 
Hare's house. The bodies were all 
taken to Knox’sdissecting-rooms. Suf- 
focation was always the means of mur- 
der resorted to. 

After Burke's hanging Hare was re- 
leased. It is not known when he died. 
Though saved from the gallows, ven- 
geance followed him: his identity bre- 
came known to some fellow-workmen, 
who threw him in quicklimeand blinded 
him, and his last days were spent as ua 
sightless beggar on the streets of Lon- 
don 





Grains of Gold. 


He who turns from evil habits does 
himself a good turn. 

The imaginary grievances of life are 
more trying than the real ones. 





No man i4* master of himself so long 
ae be is a #iave to auything else. 

The easiest and best way to expand 
the chest is to bave a goud heart in it. 

Common conversation is the best 
inirror of @ person's mind and heart. 

He that will not look before him, 
Vill bave to look bebind bim, with regret. 

Uneasiness is a species of sagacity 


“& passive eagacity. Fools are never uneary 
A thousand parties of pleasure do 


f one 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 





Silence is golden, but it makes a 
woman feel very poor if she cannot talk. 
In the Isle of Man it is the custom 


of parties about to be married to carry salt 
in their pockets. 


Every woman has an idea that it 
ought to be a pleasure for a man to work for 
money for her to spend. 


In London alone over 10,000 men, 
women, and children gain their daily bread 
by pocket-picking. 


Carlotta, widow of Maximillian, it is 
rumored, will shortly make a journey to 
Mexico, to visit the sceewe of ber husband's 
death. 

“I’m afraid this picture is spoiled. 
The baby moved her bead.” Mother: “Oh, 
that doesn't matter’ Her dress looks per- 
fectly lovely °° 


Daughter: I love bim. He is the 
light of my life. Father: Well, that's all 
right, but I object to having my house lit up 
by him after midnight. 


“T married Horace to reform him,’’ 
sighed the young wife, “and the only habit 
I've broken him of is parting his hair in the 
middie. He doesn't part it at all now. 


Mrs. Justwed: These eggs are a lit- 
tle too bard, dear. Mra. Justwed: Yes, dear 
John, Lknow it. Kat they boiled for more 
than an bhour,and yet they would not get 
soft. 

Velvet pile can be raised by damp 
ing the wrong side with clean cold water, 
then holding it tightivy across the tace ofa 
hot iron, and brushing the crushed part with 
a stifl brush. 

Vexed wife: There is no calamity 
can befall a woman that I have not «uffered. 
Amiable Hastand: Wrong, my dear: now, 
you have never been a widow. Wife: 1 suid 
calamity, sir 


“Did your late boarder succeed in 
removing all his effects? “I should say 
not,” rejoined the landlady. “I don't sup- 
pose I can ever get the cigarette smell out of 
the curtains. 

‘Before we were married, Henry, 
you used to bring me a pound of candy every 
evening. “J baven t forgotten it, \manda. 
iy the way, rar, | paid your last dentist 
billthis morning. It wax $5.10." 


Lightlove: At last, dear Sophia, we 
are alone, and I «am tell you that I lo 
Sophia: (hb, please, no, Mr. Lightlove, don't 
tell me here. Lichtlove: Why not? There 
are no Witnesses, Sophia: That « just it! 


Uphobster: Madam, this is a tine re 
ception chair. ‘tur latest design. Try it, 
please. Mra. Society: Iswr me! bow uncom- 
fortabie it is! I couldnt sit in mt for five 
minutes, Upheisterer: Thats it exactly, 
inadam. You see, if is inteucded for callers. 


There are young men who cannot 
hold a skein of yarn for their mothers with 
out wineing, tat whe will boid one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds of a neighboring 
family for the test part of the «evening, with 
“a patience and docility that are certainiy 
phenomenal. 

Spartan virtue survives in Pond 
Town, Me. A young mise#on Skunk Hill is 
doing penance for carrying « tertile of cider 
lo a sick Helghteor. \ eouein of bers, re 
quested to go to the store tor a plug of to 
baceo, resolutely declined to handle the weed 
for love or mone; \ few yeur® age thi 
lave restaurant was deprived of bailf ite pro 
flis becwuse the wile of the Keeper refused to 
serve customers with cigars. 


The most stupendous piece of tlat- 


tery ever tendered the Queen of hLouygland, 


Was perbage that Ws Whieh a Siatnese Vin 


bassador ones thus gave eX pression ‘ine 
cannot fail to be struck by the aspect of the 


august (queen of Fogiand, or fall to obserse 
that <be minet be of pore deseent from a race 
of goodly and “arlike kings of the earth, in 
that her eye*, coinpiexion, and tearing «are 
those of a beautifuland tmajeti White ele 


phant. 


A pretty story is teld of the (Queen 
of Italy, or rather of berself and ber royal 
consort. “Lam Us old to wear white vowne 
any ionger, said ‘(gueen Maryherita, nut 
Without @ touch of regret, one day ta 
her husband. “We il take a fortnight to con- 
sider it, wae the reply At the end of that 
Lime m litige tas reached the tfueen packed 
With joveis “hile gowns of every deserip- 
tion, accompanied with the brief line —*Thw 


King’s decision 


The German Empress is a very early 


riser, and however late «be mia have been 
up the previeus evening her Moa jest never 
fails to make her appearance at tl» 
breakfast of the busperor, ever whet on 
someti¢nes happen=, Kaleer W their “4 jales 
to breakfast as emriy a* yA. M Mise nbee 
often acest! ps e* bi ’ een rhing 

and, as Wel - att 


State duties 


" " ‘ ’ 
- 1.0 & - 
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Masculinities. 





If you will not hear reason, she will! 
surely rap your knuckles. 

If hell is paved with ge! inten 
tions, It is roofed with lost opportunities 

There is many a man whose tongue 
might govern multitudes, if be could only 
govern his tongue. 

“Tommy,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘what 
istmeant by nutritious tool?’ “Something 
that ain't got no taste to it,” replied Tommy 


We should educate the whole man 
the body, the head, the heart the bxxty to 
act, the head to think, and the heart to feet. 


Too many young men believe that 
“the world owes every man a living,’ and 
that it requires no effort on a man « part to 
make the collection. 


“Dawson is awfully in love with 
himself." “Well, it's natural that a man 
should reciprocate the affection of the only 
person who ever admired him. 


A Western paper chronicles a mar- 
riage inthis suggestive «tyle: “The couple 
resolved themselves into a committee of two, 
with power to add to their number 


Mrs. De Ruttle: [f you ever did any 
good in this wide world, Id like to know 
what is it. Mr. De Katte Well, tor one 
thing, I saved you from dying an old maid 


“Is it true,’’ asked the professor, 
“that a trombone player saved the life of 
Frederick the ¢sreat? IR tm,” regeliend Clee 
Student. “iow 7 “Frederick killed him 


Mrs. Fashion: We women are much 
more enterprising than you men. Her Ilus 
band: Quite true, Youoflen manage to tury 
more in an hour than we cau pay for in a 
year. 


Marquis de (Juincey, a French sports 
man who bas iost one leg and walks atacsut on 
erutehes, has gone to West African ter sbnenot 
big game in the Footah Jalu country and on 
the upper Niger. 

The number of girl) graduates in 
Nebraska, taken at random from: fifty differ 
ent high schools, exceeds the namiber of tery 
graduates considerably. There are two wirts 
to each bey. 

Benedict: Why won't she marry you 
Is there another man in the emse *% Singleten 
l'on afraid there is, Lemme diet: That wae? fee 
you know who he is? Singleton: Yes her 
father. 


“Blutlly says that he cannet stand 
the mental strain of married life much 
longer. “Whatin the workd is there tea ««. 
tax his mind?” “Manufacturing excuses 
for welling home late at night. 

“Pdon’t mind babres at all,’" sand 
the bald-headed tan, as be sat down beside 
& Woman With an infant im arms, “leon t 
you, really 7 asked the mother, with «a sweet 
stile, “No, never, My wite mimes thers 


We seldom tind persons whom we 
mck nowleduwe to bee peomentend cf cand se trse 
exeept those who agree with us im ey 
When such Oecnstons do oceur, our «elf 
always inedtices a cleeiston re faveor «of thoetr 


jhudgvrient 


“You wish to join our staff as pore 


remier ? Applicant: “Yes, sir, “Lieve 
derstand the requirements of that resqeaer 
Bitvle prosition * “Perfectly, sir Whenever 
you minke at Treimtskem its Clie gon 

Dlame em on me, and Lil mever au 


Sir Augustus Lackeash, ter taaler 
My som telix toe that you bave siioowed thin 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





A good word to be said in favor of pres 
ent fashions is that theysliow muchver- 
jety in every part of the costume. Thus 
in ekirta, besides the sunray: plated skirt, 
so delightful for very light materials, 
you can have either the perfectly piain 
bell shape, or the fan- pleated skirt, while 
both the Princess and the Amazon shape 
are also equally in favor. 

The Princess dress, almost classical in 
ite unassuming elegance, has a! ways veen 
a favorite with ladies of good taste and 
well proportioned figure It is partica- 
lariy fashionable again just now, not, 
bowever, always strictly in its genuine 
shape, that is, the skirt and bodice cut all 
in one. 

In the modern Princess dress the skirt 
is, in most cases, either altogetber or 
partly seperate from the bodice, but this 
ja eo skilifully managed that only initi- 
ated eyes can detect it, aud the greceful 
lines of the ail-in-one shape remain the 
sae. 

By way of trimming, the Princess dress 
requires a tasteful sobriety, which, how- 
ever, does not exclude elegance or even 
coatiiness; embroidery and lace applique 
discreetiy studded with paillettes are dis- 
tinctiy suitable to the plainly laid on 
style of trimmings which are wost in ac- 
cordance with this shape of dress. 

The newest style, and one which seems 
likely to remain long tn favor, being both 
#0 simple and eo pretty, is the fastening 
down on theside from the collar to the 
foot of the skirt. The trimming down 
the bodice generally consists in futings 
of lace or chiffon, that on the skirt of 
fancy braid or embroidery, or the skirt 
remains allt open over a silk under ekirt, 
which shows with the least movement. 

The Amwezon skirtisan extremely be 
coming one; very clinging at the top, it 
bas al! its fulness thrown to the beck, 
giving that graceful sweep so distioctive 
for a true Parisian figure 

Some of the new woolens for early 
autumn dresses, are simply perfect in 
texture aud in coloring. To the new 
shades aiready mentioned, | must add 
dream viue, a vague tint wavering be- 
tween the periwinkle and hortensia blos- 
som, seagull gray, soft and silvery, and 
pastai-green, ethereal and ball effaced 
like tints inan ancient portrait in cra- 
yons. 

One of the best couturieres, bas just in- 
troduced a very stylish jacket, the 
Premier UOonsul jacket. It is of royal 
blue cloth, and open all the way down in 
front, with but very slightly curved fac- 
ings of white cloth embroidered all over 
ina floral pattern. A high, square-cut 
collar comes up tothe ears bul remains 
open in front. 

The back of the jacket is tight-fitting, 
and finished in a short round besque, 
The sleeves are mitten-sleeves, with a 
small bouffant atthe top. This jacket is 
worn with a plain vest of white failie, 
trimmed across the front with bine braid 
and buttons, and trimmed on the left side 
with a white lace rutile The yeast is 
finisbed with as standing-up collar, not 
more than half as deep as the blue cloth 
one. 

The blouse is still fashionable. Only 
it bas undergone numerous wmodihca- 
tions; it is no longer the full loose bodice, 
bduiging out from the waist. The modern 
blouse is, in fact, a moderately full bod- 
toe, gathered at the neck and waist 

Sometimes it is plain at the back, and 
gathered in front only, like a chemisetie, 
and this is more particularly the case 
when meant to be worn under a bolero, 
or any sort of fancy open jacket. Other- 
wise the blouse is gathered both back 
and front, apd continued under the beit 
into a very narrow basque. 

The most novel fashion for a blouse 
bodice of this style is to bave no seam in 
either front or back, and to fasten on 
either side with invisible books and 
eyes. Sometimes the biouse remains 
open at the sides, in that case it is made 
of very light or open-work waterial, 
gathered over a filling bodice of some 
thin kind of silk. 

Some blouse bodices are trimmed with 
plain facings or revers, otbers with deep 
collarettes, or with full flutings put on 
quite on the left side; all, bowever, are 
worn with a belt of some sort, whether 
they have a basque or not 


Toe belt is either of morocco leather 
with metal buckie and fastenings, of 
velivet with clasp and ornaments of cut 
steel, paste or enamelled silver r again 
simply f gros gra mn with artist 
buckle of id ss er r pnicke rhe 
collar bas Decome an important item in 





our toilets; it is incredibie what variety 

of shape and style is lavisbed on this 

charming edjanct of an elegant toilet. 

Giace slik may be used for fiuted trim- 
minge instead of chiffon, and bas the 
advantage of being lees easily crom pied. 
Do you know the new powdered gisce 
silk? It is exquisite, shot of two soft 
shades of color, such as peach and Nile- 
green, biscuit and ‘ballerine,”’ nickel 
and pale rose color, and powdered all 
over witb white 

The jacket and collet continue to share 
favor. The basques of the former are 
now made considerably smaller, which 
make it more graceful and coquettish. 
It is either crossed in front or open to 
the waist; revers and facings are, like 
collars, of infinite variety. 

The collet is daintier and more fluffy 
than ever; it ia chiefly made of gavz:, 
lace, and chiffon. 

A jacket of the soft new cloth, called 
drap veloc te, is fashionable just now, of 
the faintest shade of sand or chalk, with 
straight fecings cut at right angles, and s 
collar forming epauiettes, both collar 
and facings trimmed with thick white 
embroidery, and a deep white leather 
belt with old-silver buckle, This beit is 
put on jast over the tiny basque of the 
jacket, which is made like a bodice, and 
only remains slightly open in front. 

As for the collet, it must be a very 
light affair; just a tiny yokeof guipure 
over silk, and all the rest in fluffy fiut- 
ings of chiffon just coming down over 
the shoulders and up round the throat. 

Among the prevsient styles of the 
Paris sutumn season many besatiful 
gowns ere noticeable. For one visiting- 
dress, pale lime-green si!k is usec, the 
skirt is plain, the full accordion- pleated 
bodice is confined round the waist by a 
puckered band of bieck satin, finished 
by a bow at the back; the small 
zouave is of bieck satin covered with 
lace; a pleating of black lace falls from 
the centre of the puff; the front of bodiee, 
collar, and sleeves are trimmed with lace 
insertion. Black straw hat, trimmed 
with ribbon of the same color, as the 
dress, black osprey and pink roses, 

In a beautiful walking-dress the ma- 
terial wees heliotrope fine wool poplin 
the skirt is trimmed from the waist with 
two rows of black passementerie; the 
lower part of bodice is arranged in flat 
pleats, finished at the waist with passe- 
menterie; the yoke is covered with the 
material draped up the centre, it is fin- 
ished with passementerie and deep silk 
and chenille fringe; the sleeves are 
puffed at the top, and are trimmed be- 
low the puff with peseementerie. Hat of 
heliotrope straw trimmed with black 

feathers and rosettes, 

Of a bome dress the skirt was of green 
limousine, bound round the foot witb 
green plaid silk, headed by a row of 
black ribbon veivet, with straps of 
veivet finished by small buttons stand- 
jog out from it; the full bodice and 
sleeves are of toe plaid silk, over which 
is worn a novel kind of zouave, trimmed 
like the skirt; the fronts of this zouave 
are cutin long points which cross each 
other, the right side fastening over to 
the left under an oval buckle; the turn- 
over collar of white silk is cut in tabs, 

A handsome visiting dress of piue 
silk was accompanied by a mantle of 
blue velvet, turned back in front with 
revers of blue silk, trimmed with two 
widths of black ribbon velvet; the cape 
sieeves are trimmed with bine siik, 
bead, and sequin embroidery; the 
epauleties are embroidered silk, finished 
by two pleated frille of silk; the collar is 
also finished with a pleating; vest of 
white stik, trimmed with narrow pleat- 
ings. Hat with blue velvet crown and 
straw brim, trimmed with a band of 
pink and green silk embroidery, a 
cluster of black ostrich feathers, and 
epray of pink roses, 

Otter-colored cloth, finely striped with 
a lighter shade was seen in another 
waiking dress. The skirt is one of the 
new shapes, of narrower width than has 
been worn of late; the jacket bodice has 
a fluted basque, edged with a light otter- 
colored mobair braid; it is worn with a 
white cambric front; an opening is made 
each side the front through which the 
waistband of white kid is passed: turn. 
over linen collar with ruby siik stock. 
Toyue of fine cloth of the same oolor as 


the drese; it is arranged in soft folds, 
and is trimmed on the left side with two 
ostrich tips and osprey. 

The demand for boleros continues. 
especially those in a thick make of 
guipure which stand Dard | Wear-and- 
Ce 
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Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJBOTS. 

Hints :—Carpets rubbed with « little 
benzine will keep moths away. 

Warm salt water inbsiled through the 
nostrils two or three times a day will 
cure cold and catarrh. 

To renovate leather bags, etc., rub well 
with the white of an egg; this will also 
prevent the leather from cracking. 

To clean brass ornaments wash the 
brass with rock alum boiled to a strong 
lye im the proportion of 1 oz toa pint of 
water; when dry rub with fine Tripoli. 

In washing merino or natural wool 
underclotbing, a teaspoonful of ammonia 
should be added to the warm water in 
which the articles are washed. 

When sponges are very fvul wash 
them in diluted tartaric acid, rinsing 
them afterwards in water; it will make 
them very soft and white. 

To restore the color of cashmere that 
has been splashed with mud, sponge the 
Ciscolored parts with water with a small 
piece of soda dissolved in it. 


To free trees from caterpillars, etc., 
takes flower of sulphur | part, starch 3 
parts; make intoa thin peste with warm 
water, apply to the trees with a painter’s 
brush, 

Corks which have been steeped in 
vaseline are sald ty be an excellent sub- 
stitute for glass stoppers. They are not 
in the least affected by acids, and never 
become fixed through long disuse. 

Canning.—Fruit for canning must be 
freshly picked and a little under rather 
than over ripe. The pita of peaches and 
the cores of pears improve the flavor of 
their respective fruits. Ii removed, dis- 
tribute a few peach pits in every jar and 
puta littie muslin bag filled witn cores 
in the center of pear jars. 

The ekins of green gage plums should 
be left on and pierced with a fork before 
they are cooked. The skins of ali otber 
common varieties should be removed. 
If plums and peaches are immersed in 
boiling water to loosen the skins, only a 
few sbould be treated at once, and these 
should first be put in a wire basket or 
sieve. After remaining two minutes or 
s0 dip in cold water and gently rub otf 
the skins, A silver knifeshould be used 
to shred pineapple and to pare pears and 
quinces. 

Peaches should be put in sirup as soon 
a8 pared, and pears and quinces into cold 
water, to prevent discoloration. Peaches 
are firmer and richer if allowed to re- 
main overnight in the sirup before they 
are cooked. Five or six pits should be 
distributed through each quart jar. 

The most delicate and natura! flavor is 
obtained by cooking the fruit in the jars, 
This method also does away with the 
breakage from bandling anu adds greatly 
to ite appearance. Pears ang quinces are 
no exception to this rule, but as both are 
more qaickly cooked tender in ciear 
water itis more convenient to do so be- 
fore they are pat in sirap. 

All old jars should be thoroughly 
cleansed with soda and boiling water, 
and the airtightness of every jar should 
be tested with water before it is filled 
with the fruit, which should be placed 
in the jar asiast as it is prepared, and 
the jar filled to the neck with sirup. 

~ A flat bottomed kettle or an Ordinary 
clothes boiler is convenient for cooking, 
and a board fitted to the bottom loosely 
and closely filled with inch auger holes 
obviates all danger of breakage. Put 
the rubber and cover in position, leav- 
ing the latter loose. Fill the boiler with 
warm water to the neck of the jars and 
boil gently until the fruit can be easily 
pierced with a fork. 

No definite rule for cooking can be 
given. Ten minutes is usually long 
enough for berries, while the time re- 
quired for larger and more solid fruits 
depends upon their ripeness. Experience 
soon makes one expert. Take each jar 
out on toa hot plate, fill to overflowing 
with boiling water and screw down the 
top. Tighten as it cooks and invert to be 
sure that it is airtight 
‘a ae jare should be wrapped in paper 

excluce the light, which is more in- 
jurious than one is apt to think, and Kept 
in a cool, dry place. The flavor of fruit 
is much improved if the Oxygen is re. 
stored by removing the cover an our or 
two before it is needed. 


if rich fruit is desired, the following 
quantities of sugar for each Pint jar will 
be satisfactory, but as s gar is pot the 
“K@Oping power mit ees even 
none may be used raspberries. ur 


ounces 1ortiebrri four 
€1ce whortiebrries, four “UDC8sS; Bari. 


iott pears, aix ounces; peaches, five 





ounces; sour pears, eight ounces: plume, 

eight ounces; quinces, eight ounces. 

Pimples.—1. It requires self-denial to 
get rid of pimples, for persons troubdied 
with them will persist im eating fet 
meats and other articles of food cales. 
lated to produce them. Avoid the use of 
rich gravies, or pastry, or anything of 
the kind in excess, Take all the out 
door exercise you can and never indulge 
in a late supper. 

Retire at a reasonable bour, and rise 
early in the morning. Sulphur to purity 
the biood may be taken three times 
week—a pinch or soin a glass of milk 
before breakfast. It takes some time for 
the sulpbar to do its work, therefore per- 
severe in its use till the humors, or 
pimples, or blotches, disappear. Avoid 
getting wet while taking the sulphur, 

2 Try this recipe: Wash the face twice 
a day in warm water, and rab dry with 
a coarse towel. Then with a soft towel 
rub in a lotion made of two ounces of 
white brandy, one ounce of cologne, and 
one half ounce of liquid potassa. Per. 
sons subject to skin eruptions should 
avoid very salt or fat food. A dose of 
Epsom salts occasionally might prove 
beneficial. 

Wash the face in a dilution of car. 
bolic acid, allowing one teaspoonful to a 
pint of water. Thisis an excellent and 
purifying lotion, and may be used on the 
most delicate skins. Be careful about let- 
ling this wasb get into the eyes, 

Ol) ‘of sweet almonds, one ounce; 
fluid potash, one drachm. Shake -weil 
togetber, and then add rose water, one 
ounce; pure water, siz ounces, Mix. Rub 
the pimples or blotches for some min. 
utes with a rough towel, and then dab 
them witb the lotion. 

Dissolve one ounce of borax, and 
aponge the faee with it every night. 
When there are grubs, rub on flour of 
sulphur, dry, after washing, rub weli and 
wipe dry; use plenty of castile soap. 

Dilute corrosive sublimate with oil of 
almonds. A few days’ application will 
remove them. 

Fried Tripe.—After the tripe bas been 
cleaned in cold water, boil until tender; 
put it aside to cool; cat into pieces about 
the size of an oyster, dust with salt and 
pepper, then dip in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs; fry in smoking hot fat, 
Rub together two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one tablespoonfal of lemon juice, 
and a teaspoonful of parsley. Spread 
this over the fried tripe and serve at 
once, 

To Cure Soft Corns,—Take a little com- 
mon chalk, scrape itand pata pinch on 
the corn, and then bind with a piece of 
old linen, not too tightly. Repeat the 
application in a few days, when the coro 
will come off like a shell, and will be 
perfectly cured. 

Warts.—To destroy warts, make 4 
strong solution of common washing soda 
and water, wash the warts with this fora 
minute or two, and let the soda dry on 
them; repeat the wasbing several times 8 
day until the warts disappear. Or rub 
them night snd morning witb a mois 
tened piece of muriate of ammonia They 
soften and dwindle away, leaving no 

such white marks as follow their disper- 
sion witb lunar caustic. 

Chicken Patties.—Mince cold chicken, 
and stir it into a white sauce, made of 
miik thickened with cornflour, and 
flavored with pepper, salt, and butter. 
Line small patty-pans with puff paste, 
bake first, then fill with the mixture, and 
set in a hot oven for a few minutes to 
brown. 

Victoria Padding.— Boil two ounces of 
sago with six ounces of sugar in balfs 
pint of water for three quarters of an 
hour, add six ounces of fresh fruit, again 
boil for an bour, and then put intos 
mould; let it stand until cold, then turn 
it out and pour a little syrup round the 
base. Milk may be eaten with it. 


{ Stewed Prunes.— Wasb quickly ix cold 
water a pound and a half of prunes 
remove the grit; if very fresh and moist, 
this will not be necessary. Put ‘nem 
into a pudding-basin with a quarter of 
a pound of sugar and enough cold water 
to cover them; put a plate over the 
basin, and set itin a moderate oven, 0 
remain there until the prunes are suf 
ficiently done for the stones to be easily 
pressed out of them, which must be 
ascertained by trying them from time 
time with a silver fora. 

To Blacken Tan Leather Bote and 


Shoes.—Rub every part of the boots oF 
shoes weil with a juicy potato - 
slices, and when dry, apply biack D 


the usual way, taking cere i Le 


Dlacking well on. 








Bought and Sold. 


bY T. B OG 
yAN it be possible?” The words 
"_ were spoken in an undertone, 
/ with a quick gasp for breath, aad 
then the lady stood very still, looking 
down on the disordered drawer and the 
letters that lay on the top. 

Little bundles of muslin snd dimity, 
alternating witn knots of faded ribbon 
and old lace, were scattered all around, 
for their owner bad been searching 
among them for an old embroidery pat- 
tern; and so she had come suddenly 
upon the packet of old letters she had 
stowed away there more than two years 
before. 

The letters were written by Mra. 
Fiewing’s old schoolmate, Amy Norris, 
and the soft girlish bandwriting spoke 
to ber heart a whisper faint and tender 
from the olden time, 

Dear Amy! She had been married 
three years before, and her station in 
life was far below that of Mra. Fieming’s; 
but the lady’s eyes grew dim, as she un- 
fastened the ribbon which, for two years, 
had held together those half dcsen 
epistles. 

Amy's sweet face seemed leaning up 
close to hers once more, and she saw the 
old brick bonuses, with their sloping 
roofe, where they bad lived in the days 
tbat would never come beck again. 

But, as the packet fell from the 
loosened ribbon, it disclosed two other 
letters, and these called forth the ex- 
clamation, and brought the sudden paie- 
ness to Mrs. Fieming’s face. 

She thought those letters were all 
turned to ashes long ago,—that she had 
burned them on that terrible night when 
she buried away all the past. Bat now 
abe saw how it was; in her haste and an- 
guish shebad mistaken the letters, and 
burned two of Amy’s instead. 

There was noone of all Mra. Fieming’s 
admirers to see her as she stood by the 
open drawer, her little fingers moving 
caressingly over those two letters; and it 
seemed almost a pity, for hardly ever 
bad she looked more beautiful. 

There was so much unstudied grace in 
her attitude, eo much mournful pathos 
in her young face; and yet it was not best 
the world should read the story that un- 
til that hour had been written and rolled 
up and lsid away in her own heart. 

Soe bad not seen his handwriting for 
two years; and yet how nataral it looked ! 
The bold, graceful capitals, the free, run- 
ning band, all bad a language for her! 

She knew, too, by the pcst-mark, which 
letters (hese were, and when they were 
written,—tbe first, s0 tender and loving, 
before he learned that she was about to 
be warried to another,—the laat, wild 
and reproacbful, afterward ! 

How sbe bad loved that man !—how 
the past came back to tell her of it! The 
old rea brick house,—how it loomed up 
in the distant perspective, amid the cool 
summer Dighta, when she sat under the 
old portico all grown over with sweet- 
brier, and he sat there too! 

But clearest and brightest and dearest 
of all, stood up, in that world of old 
memories, the new home whieh they 
were to have. 

It was to be a little white cottage, 
with green window-blinds and a small 
garden infront. Howeshe had dreamed 
about it—and of the flower-border run- 
ning up to the steps! 

What a bappy, loving wife she ex- 
pected to be in that dear little cottage 
home—going every morning through a 
round of delicious household duties; for 
Harry could only afford to keep one 
domestic, 

And in the late afternoons, when the 
tate was all laid, with ite snowy cloth, 
when she would paton a white muslin 
Cress (Harry liked white muslin), and a 
few rose-bads in her curls, and sne 
wocid go out and wait for him at the 
Karcen gate, 

How bis handsome face would light 
} 88 be came round the corner and 
‘oughta glimpse of her, and a moment 
‘ater his strong arm would be around 
ber waist, and his low, deep, “My dar- 
‘og Laura!” would be the eweetest 
sound earth held for her. And, as that 
‘et domestic pictare came up to con- 


u 


4 
front her, the proud, elegant Mre, 
Fieming bowed her head on her hands 
and sobbed like a child. 
en she leid her fingers on the letters 
W ® nérvous, timid glance around the 
H6 lady's heart whiepered that 
: was doing wrong,—tbat now she had 
“Ut to réad them; and it was better 


- ay the 


Hb in the grate yonder, where 


the fire was leaping up to fold them in 
its long, red arma, 

‘There can’t be any harm in reading 
them over,” she whispered, for her con- 
science needed a narcotic; “it 1s so long 
ago, and we sball never meet again.” 

So Mra. Fleming opened the letters 
and read them. 1 cannot tell how they 
wrung her neart, particularly the last 
one, with its wild, Miantic reproaches, and 
the love and the suffering so apparent 
through all 

“I was not so much to blame as you 
thought me, Harry,” she murmured, as 
she laid the letter in her lap. ‘Our pro- 
perty was all melting away, and they 
told me that you hed grown cold and 
worldly, and I thought I must, too, If 
the letter bad only come the week be- 
fore, I should not have been—what | am 
now.” 

And then she looked around that ele 
gant chamber, and thought what she 
was now,—a wife, bougbt and sold and 
paid for, in gold and lands and earthly 
grandeur. How the thought burned and 
festered in her proud soul as she sat 
there! 

A wite, loved by her husband as he 
loved his horses, his dogs, and his houses; 
loved, but only because her beauty and 
her grace were the crowning glory, the 
chiefest ornament, of that magnificent 
home which was his soul’s delight. 

The lady looked around her luxuriant 
chamber that morning with a sinking 
heart. The marbie wash stands, the da- 
mask curtains, the handsome carpets, 
looking like a world of Damascus roses, 
ecattered over a bed of snow, were 
worthy the wife of a millionaire. 

And yet the mistress of all this wealth, 
sitting in her chamber, murmured to 
herself, “‘I wish he had never found me 
in the old red brick house where I was 
so happy! I wish I stood thie very 
morning in the kitchen of the little cot- 
tage we were to have, and that, ina piain 
cotton dress, I was preparing your din- 
oer, my Harry!” 

‘*Please, ma’am,’’ and the entrance of 
her maid was a harsh interraption to the 
lady’s monologue—“Mr Fieming has just 
sent home the new drab and pink satin 
for the party next Tuesday night.”’ 

Ab me! those old letters!—if she had 
never read chem! That party !—if she 
had never gone to it! 


* * ® * a * 


‘““You have not forgotten me, Laura! 
I read it in your blue eyes to-night.” 

Harry Atwood’s voice had lost none 
of its old depth, as he leaned down his 
handsome head to Mra. Flieming’s as 
they stood together in an alcove of the 
conservatory. 

Most of the eompany had left, for it 
was late, and they were quite secure 
from observation. Mr. Fleming was not 
a jealous husband, and he was quite 
content that others should admire his 
wife, so that he pussessed her. 

it was understood that Mr. Atwood 
and Mrs. Fieming were old friends, so 
they had nothing to fear from a pro- 
longed tete-a-tete. They bad suddenly, 
unexpectedly met at the party, and the 
heart of eitber was not changed. 

Harry Atwood had become a success- 
ful lawyer now, and the world honored 
him. He had forgiven Laura long ago, 
for be bad heard she was more “sinned 
against than sinning.’’ 

‘“‘Harry—Mr. Atwood, I mean—I am 
very giad to meet you and find you 
looking so well.”’ 

The lady’s voice was courteous and 
calm; but her fingers trembled as they 
played with the carved points of her 
ivory fan. 

“Call me Harry, Laura, for the sake of 
old times,’’ said be, “‘and look up to me 
once, and say you bave not forgotten 
them. Ob, Laura, I bave thought how 
the bright star of this evening’s festival 
onee rose over my heart, and then went 
down for ever. We cannot stay here 
much longer. Will you not grant me 
an interview to morrow night—a private 
one—in your own bouse ?”’ 

“J cannot, Harry,” she replied; ‘‘do 
not ask me. I am the wile of anotber 
now.”’ 

“and what barm could there be in our 
walking together for halfan-hour in 
your garden ?”’ said Harry. “Your hus 
band would not object to this, for 1 have 
watched the man narrowly to-night, and 
know him weil. You could not refuse 
so simple a request to the veriest ac- 


quaintance. Webhseve had many waiks 
together, Laura, down by the i mill 
and past the meadow-pond Ww you 
refuse me one now? 

He looked down on the fair face, an‘ 
be e.w thet tears wer: oc it, and he knew 
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what theanswer would be, before it was 
given. 

“You may come, Harry,” she said. 

— = e + o * 

That walx in the dim moonlight upon 
Mr. Fleming’s beautifai grounds was 
followed by many another, for the Oret 
steps inthe forbidden way are usually 
peasant ones. 

Poor Mre. Fleming! she meant no 
wrong; and then she loved Harry, al- 
though she tried to conceal this from 
him; but when he talked of the past, in 
those low, tender tones of bia, her tears 
would come: she could not help it. 

One evening—it must have been more 
thao a week after their first meeting— 
Harry told Mra. Fieming that his heart 
was unchanged; that the old love still 
lived there—a sweet but mourning me- 
mory. 

“Oh, Harry! don’t, don’t! You forget; 
I am his wife!’’ murmured the young 
creature, as she bowed her pale facs on 
her hands. 

Then the lawyer drew his arm around 
her waist, just as he had done in the days 
that were gone, and said, ‘You belonged 
to me first, Laura! Our souls were mar- 
ried befo:e you ever took that false oath 
at the altar !’’ 

He whispered to her of a flight to softer 
skies—of a home fairer than the one they 
had dreamed of in their youth—of « life 
that should be one long poem of love !— 
That time she fied from him with a wild 
sbriek of fear and horror. 

They did not meet again for many 
nights. If during that time she had only 
remembered the prayer of her childhood, 
“Lead us not into temptation!’ But she 
was so young; and then that affection 
was the one biossom ober life had 
cherished in the midst of its sterile 
grandeur. 

One night she was standing on the steps 
of ber mansion, for she bad just taken 
leave of some guests, when Harry At 
wood suddenly sprang before her. 

I do not know what was said by either 
party, but there were frantic gestures 
and wild appeals on one side, and a little 
later Mrs. Fieming was walking among 
ber garden shadows with Harry At 
wood. 

This was repeated for several even- 
ings, until, one midnight, a closed car- 
riage rolled hastily away from tbe 
private entrance of Mr. Fleming’s 
grounds. The next day his wife was 
gone! 

What an electrical thrill it sent through 
the fashionabie worid!—for her beauty 
and her rank bad made Mrs. Fieming 
its especial idol. 

Sbe knew little of the censure and 
scorn that were heaped on her head in 
the quiet of that Itailan home to which 
she was borne by the man who loved her 
opnly too well. 

The world said Mrs. Fieming was 
happy there, but it was false No 
woman can ever be happy who makes 
memory a remorse and love a crime. 

Bat, dear me, how 1 used to smile 
when everybody made a parenthesis of 
pity in their anathemas on Mrs. Fieming 
—‘Her poor husband and parents! My 
heart aches for them.”’ And, sitting 
very quiet and listening, I thought, al- 
ways, ‘Well, the one bought and the 
others sold her; and so they had their 
reward.”’ 


— 


BUYING THE RING. 








“T often wonder whether at any sub- 
sequent period of his life a young man 
feela more seif-contcious than when he 
first proceeds to buy an engagement 
ring,” said a jeweler not long ago. 

‘-There is, after all, nothing in the act 
to be ashamed of, yet, to Judge from the 
behavior of some of these love-stricken 
customers, one would think that they 
had to steal a ring instead of honestiy 
purchasing one. 

“Many atime have I watched a young 
man pass and re pass, gazing furtively 
into my shop until it was void of cue- 
tomers, before venturing in, and even 
then, in nine cases out of ten, he has not 
the courage to ask for what he wants 
outright. He will buy some irivial ob- 
ject—a scarfpin, perhbapse—first; and on 
being asked if there is anything elise, 
recoliects that be wants a ring, a lady’s 


rinz. 

‘‘A question as to the #!z3 disturbs his 
equanimity terribly, but he is generally 
provided with the answer—anothber ring 
a ¢ ut in a Visiting card a pie 
string, the upper part of 208 
finger, area 1800 a8 ZU ) ) 

Pp rtant point 
“Sometimes, bul very ssionally, tie 


15 


lady accom penies ber intended on the de- 
licate errand, and then the efforts to con- 
ceal their relationship are most amasing. 
I remember one suph pair pretending 
they were brother and sister, and buying 
the circiet for a third person. 

“They consulted as to whether ‘Fred’ 
would like this or that; and having 
finally madea choices, they siipped the 
jewel on her own slim finger, remarking 
that her rings always fitted ‘Lucy.’ 
They departed quite under the impres- 
sion that their janocent little deception 
had proved successful. 

“Alas! that the spirit of meanness 
should be allowed to sully the tenderest 
of all the passions, yet soitis. Only a 
few monthe back I was asked by the pur. 
chaser of an engagement token if I 
would mind doubling the price of the 
article in the bill, so as to make it appear 
that be hed paid more for it, as, indeed — 
20 he informed me—he had promised to 
do, 

“It is perhaps needless to observe that 
I refused, as I did also the request of an- 
other customer who wished me, in the 
event of inquiries being made, to give it 
a fictitious value. These cases, | believe, 
were genuiae; but both the dodges have 
been tried by swindlers. 

“The men who prefer these requests 
seem to imagine that a dealer has no 
conscience; and but two days ago I quite 
cflended a gentieman by declining to 
aid bim in the following scheme. He 
and his lady-love were coming to choose 
an engagement ring; and, as she was of 
extravagant tastes, he wished me to 
show them some moderately chtap 
wares, with the prices largely increased 
for that occasion only. 

“The purchase made, the gentieman 
proposed to cali on me the next day, 
when I could refund the diflerence be- 
tween the real price and the one paid by 
him. However ingenious, the idea was 
little to the credit of its originator. 

“The only time I ever lent myself to 
any trickery of the kind, I consider that 
i was justified by the ciroumstances, 
which were these: A young fellow of 
good family, after running through his 
inheritance, fell in love with a beautiful 
and very wealthy girl, to whom he be- 
cawe engaged. 

“Her parents, although aware that be 
was not rich, little suspected the true 
state of his affairs. Of course, be had to 
get a ring, and it was necessary that it 
ehould be a good one; but he had no 
money and no credit, having exhausted 
the patience of even the money-lendere, 

“In bis dilemma, be came to me and 
asked for the loan of aring. He already 
owed meover one hundred dollars, and 
seeing that but for this marriage 1 stood 
smail chance of getting it, I lent nim 
a handsome ring, worth about two bun 
dred and fifty. 

**He promised faithfully to return the 
trinket in the event of the engagement 
being broken ff, bat, fortunately for 
myself and his other creditors, the 
necessity never arose. 

‘Shortly after the wedding | received a 
cheque for two bundred = dollars. 
Whether he ever told his wife the story 
of her engagement ring | caunot wsy, but 
they are one of the happiest coupies | 
know.”’ 

HuntTED Away.—A very curious cus 
tom is that called the women’s Lunt, 
which prevails among some of the stw- 
riginal tribes of Chota Nagpore, Inula 
itis observed whenever any calam ty 
falls upon the community, such a@#, per 
haps, a Visitation of cholera. The women 
put on men’s clothes, take up armas, anid 
go a hanting—not in the jungles, but in 
the nearest villages east of them. 

They chase pigs and fow |4, take as their 
own everything they kill, and levy 
black mall from the heads of the villages 
for the purchase of liquor, or ¢ise allow 
themeeives to be bought off. Towards 
evening the party retire to astream, cook 
and eat their meal, drink their jiquor, 
and then return home, baving acjuitted 
themselves during the day in a thor- 
oughly masculine and boisterous man- 
ner. 

Then the village that has Leen visited 


goes on asimilar excursion to the next 
Viilage east of it, and #0 On to the 6astern 
borders of the district. Thus it issuppored 


the evil spirit of the effiiction Is con 
ducted out of the district without cflend 


ing ite dignity 


s because he a ofiended ar nust De 


propitiated belore it will disa) poar 
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Humorous. 


ENGLISH AS SPORES 


“(oh !’ tallor, prem my eult today, 
fhe young man erted in sorrow 


‘* iecnuse my girl expects that ] 


Will press mn) suit to-morrow. 


clothe« 1 wear are thin and old, 


worth a booter, 


* Thess 
And searcely 
Nn euch 


I te stare 


a suitor as lain 


would never sult her 


“Of course,” the tailor said with glee, 


W ben seen the 
“My laws 
He Ll prose the sult te 


eung tan. eorraw 


er bas your last years bills, 


morta 


\ bao hive 
Marine art —Steamers drawing water. 
Mian k auction 


buver is wold 


Sweet bhcornae 


The place where the 


People who pay big interest —Those 


whee leorrow trentitle 


ncocotmplisteod fact 


cleverest thing inaginable—An 


his beats me,’ as the egy re 
mprcrern 


marked, whem it maaw Eee 


twice ith OTD 


letter M 


GQorpces one mo rennentate 


ment, ovce toa mans bife? The 


A reuyh 
number engaged in a street 


remiarks that ‘'s 


Wiatit Leo Teor rerw oo omantiie 


extimate—CGuerssing at) the 


brawl 


' 
Sootnie’ cote sbatuaede 18 


wellenough until you 
thin 


Pencher Wohiy 


at moan” 


Washiny 


Wits Croorye 


ton“ 
Pomiern Tlewetine We 


come Detm tele that 


[hevetor Moyo yren 


“l Weethian dows your 


sooty ab way atoitter 


Mother Not When he «at 


al ve, ein coly 


tenrigete bo tat 
l ldderly miatiaden 
preeetedt, Mur Wellalong, 


This 1B omer LIEN 


throat Cbesat verte reeemt 


iver tere 
fiilderts Lover 
vor Chiituk there 


“Whaat riade the 
they doiof u beeen 
merit vine Chereotig de Odee And 


“Po yvouthiok | was foolenough 


Titne, Mise Between! bbe 


inane) to mpuare 7 
kiek you 
ised 


barn 


mule 


mumke yentleruan Whe 
resofol mu 
he answered 
to wo twek wand mek baleen 
there ever 


your 


lave 


jtismreity ott 


Medical examiner 


Preoeny rey mS teepeheotes cof 
fiatieils 
Applicant for bisuriaties Ver, 


refused a than 


Chast 
half 


sirooef 
Is, ty Sieber ones worth 


“a mitibian 


“Creat joke on Jarley 


“What wae that? 

Went fishing and didnt cateh 
Cordered a balfdozen tus sent to bis 
mor that beim wife weld Chiitek bee 
Wien thre basket wars cpemed Chey tunrne bout 


eres thabnig 
hrootise, 
emt ei 


ter bre Prot led Phas 


“Pa, 


Feobotvtay cof 


asked 


is venerals brave men? 
bits fiatloes 


Yas, Nets, at trule, Was the answer 


ttiste= clwias 


thisahe rte 
1 thine 


** DP deete Whes clew ‘ 
oe il 


thre 


tiilles 


Peaatlde igeli at caper 


Here's a note 
White» 
wiador irthe fire 
thie revel 

Mrs 


hier rix' 


bicotume Thie 


ana 


W obits 


They are 


Dewor has 


Without giving totic 


arnt Veotk grivee dane employvient 


mom mre 7 sealed Chee trotnigp 


“Lbaven t bad ans thing tode for months.’ 


marked oa 
her speaker | 

know of 
oe, my mbettits in thea 


seppaie 


“| never 
direction at oall, ‘ . in 
samtootpimdative tit 

Well, be 


fitness al varie 


linn litveal With ditt Several 
es, und efter dinner be 
mwas 


for tt 


Buys bis mii } it . ire lil 
prea 
Wit 


martiie tt 


SLL pop Moe you have 


Daven t vou? 


Vaotat 


Wife 
mhoy jen 


“ar elites vou 
worked like 
anin’ 


! 
pantit 
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ON COMMON ERRORS. 

Beliet im lucky and unlucky days 
and doings has taken stronger bold on 
some of us than we are willing to allow. 

Whe has not heard of the untortunate 
character of Friday, the day of the week, 
they say, on which Adam and Eve ate 
the forbidden fruit? 

Axil, then, every day were not alike, 
either for starting on a journey, or for 
getting married, or for beginning a new 
enterprise, or tor anything else. 

Tuesday and Wednesday have long got 
the credit of being luck y days, and Thurs- 
day is held by some ignorant people to 
have only one lucky hour the hour be- 
fore the sun gets up. 

In connection with thunderstorms, we 
meet with one or twoerrors in fact. It is 
anerror, for example, to suppose that 
the beech tree is a defence against light- 
ning; it runs quite as much chance of be- 
ing struck as other trees, and one is no 
saferunder it than under an oak or an 
ashoran elon. 

The 


ulrout 


used to say the same 
bay-tree, and Pliny, the Ko- 
tells that the Ekanperor 


Tiberius always crowned hinwselt with 


ancients 
the 
tian historian, 
bay during a thunderstornus, 

belief that a 
house-leek grown upon a roof will shield 
the house trom lightning, butatis a rus- 
tie safeguard which was never known to 


There ix also a popular 


have any efleet, 
That a 
pore q*}aetls 


miysterious virtue resides in 
Stones is an old and curi- 
the Russeo-Turkish 


rings were much 


maertnie 


ous error, During 
war of IS77, turquoise 
by the 


nan ayvainst danger, the turquoise being 


worn Russian officers as a talis- 
MUpposead to preserve the wearer from 
a Violent death, 

Other 
diseases, and to be an antidote against 
The diamond 


minister to a 


Stones are supposed to cure 
was 
lieved to mind 
and to bea certain cure for insanity. 

‘Trust 
lied out. It is so long 
paragraph appeared in the 
late Kianperor Napoleon EPL: 
yard to mey son, let 


leony ro 


prerbsarns, 


dlisense dl, 


in talistuans has certainly not 
sinee this 
will of the 
“With re- 
keep as a talis- 
attached to 
my 


hiien 
tian the seal Lused to wear 
my wateh, and which comes from 
mother.’ 

In natural a great 
Pesan taken 
their rise either in carcless observation, 
or in the proverbial tertile imagination 
of travellers. 

Practical humeorists have alse, 


been at the bottom of a few of them. The 


there 
which 


history 
abond 


are 


errors have 


tiavbe, 


lion, the so-called “King of the Deasts, 
found out to be an indolent, 
sulking animal, whose far-tamed goner- 
osity and courage are very Goulbttul; in- 
his generosity depend 
very much on the state of his appetite. 
The camel also, the “ship ot the desert,” 
had than 
share oftcomplinivents, Stupidity seems to 


has been 


deed, seertnes Le 


has for a long time rice his 
be its characteristic, and of all creatures 
Phe ele- 


phant has had its intelligence much ex- 


none equals it for cowardioc, 

ayperated 
The sloth 

His name has been givem him by 


furnishes us with another 
error, 
people who have observed his habits in 
places where Nature neverintended that 
he should exhibit. 

“In his 
writer, a naturalist, 
think of ealling 


from tree te tree 


native trees,”’ observes one 
would 
sloth: he 


round 


“one never 


itn on passes 
ata prod pace.” 
That “birds in their little nests agree” is 
Watts is 


households 


anoerror tor which Dr. 
sible. It 


tllawed to 


res pon- 
tetlipers in were 


like 
hiapepri- 


rimniifest theniselves 
teatipers in birds’ nests, domestic 
ness would speedily beeaormane® ga thing of 
the pust. 

Among birds the robin, perhaps on ac- 
eountot his handsome waisteoat, backed 
tradition pretty 
nursery tale, has managed to sneak into 
our afleetions, But heis now untnasked, 
and known to little 
rascal of positively murderous propen- 


by a poetical and a 


be a pugnacious 
sities, 

A natural history error that still sur- 
Vives is thata mad doginvariably avoids 
The “dread of water” which 
infer from the name hydro- 
phobia is not always present either in 
the pationt or in the animal intlicting the 
injury, 


the water. 


we would 


There is a curious superstitious prac- 


ce in whicha rod of hazel is used in 


A long, 
livining 


ching for wateror minerals, 
Ll braneh « 


arach the 


ritwig tors the 


person bearing it walks 


It is an oft-repeated error that plants 
poison the air of a room by the exhala- 
tion of carbonic acid during the night. 
This has been shown to be a fallacy. 

Many incidents and anecdotes ith 
which everyone is familiar are unforta- 
nately either misrepresentations of tacts 
or absolutely without foundation. They 
often keep in circulation because they 
are picturesque and pleasing in) them- 
selves; if mot true, they are cleverly in- 
vented, and it seems almost a pity to 
throw doubt on what harms nobody. 

In Roslin Chapel one is told a thrilling 
story of an apprentice who cary ed a pil- 
lar in a style which his master could not 
approach, and, asa reward for his pains, 
was knocked on the head by his master’s 
mallet. 

The same legend is connected with 
elaborately-carved pillars in many 
Gothic edifices of the Middle Ages, and 
it is clear they cannot all be true. 

Then wherever there ix a castle with a 
monastery, or an old chureh in the 
neighborhood, one is pretty sure to hear 
efan underground passage connecting 
the two, and that into that underground 
passage once went a piper the sound of 
whose pipes was traced as he went on 
and on till at last all was silent, tor the 
poor nan Was eaten by rats. 

Perhaps this really happened once, but 
why should so many places be anxious 
to be thought the scene of such a dismal 
tale? 

Many errors in their 
in- 


had 


host 


have 
the 
inventors of spurious facts was 
the Shakespearian 
commentator, whose entire life has been 
characterized as “displaying an unparal- 
leled series of arch-deception, tinctured 
with much malicious ingenuity.” 

One ot his inventions was the descrip- 
tion of the poisonous upas-tree of Java, 
the effluvia from which killed all things 
that came near. The account spread into 
general literature as a tact, 
mented on by naturalists, furnished a 
subject for many a painter, and is be- 
lieved in by some people to this day. 

Some hoaxes, however, one would have 
thought that the least particle of com- 
tmon-sense would have seen through. It 
shows how ready people are to swallo« 
things without thinking when the bottle- 
hoax, of which everyone has heard, met 
with so much success, 

This tamous trick arose from a wager 
that, let a man advertise the most impos- 
sible thing in the world, he weuld find 
teols enough in London to fill a play- 
and pay handsomely tor the 
privilege of being there, 

Accordingly, a person advertised that 
he would, on a certain evening at the 
Hlaymarket Theatre, play on a common 
walking-cane the music of every instru- 
nent then jn use, to surprising perfeec- 
tion, and that he would, on the stage, get 
into a tavern quart bottle, without equi- 
vocation, and while there sing several 
sengs, and sufler any spectator to handle 
the bottle. The advertisement brought 
crowds, “bottle they were 
ealled atterwards, but, of course, there 


fact 


origin in hoaxes. Gme ofl 
Ketious 


(reorge Steevens, 


Was Cotn- 


hic tise, 


noodles”’ 


Was ho performance, 
was 
was 


There once 
public 
everything 


a time when a contfid- 
prepared to accept 
in print as true, and extra 
respect is even yet paid to the dignity of 
type over manuscript, or word of mouth. 
Authors and compilers, however, know 
too well how many errors in tact obtain 
a hoid on the public in this way. 

To give an example, a tarmer’s wite 
read ina hewspaper paragraph that the 
best plan to encourage hens to lay was to 
give them saltin their tood. 
number of almost profitless birds 
then winter time—so she boiled some 
rice, putting in plenty of salt, and ted the 
fowls, 

The consequence was that the follow- 
ing morn an inquest had to be held on all 
the occupants of the henhouse, except 
one whom the greed of her companions 
had prevented from having a tair share 
of the salted provisions. 

Occasionally, however, blunders are not 
involuntary, as when a foreign historian 
in the battles he described, inserted the 
hames of many persons who were not 
present, and this merely to counter honor 
on some particular families: 


ing 


She had a 


it Was 


— 


THE SMALLEST RING, 





In the reign ot George ITT. brides usiu- 
ally removed the ring from its 


prope r 
abiding place tothe thumb as 


soon as 
the ceremony Was over. lu Spain the 


gitt ols ‘kKed upeo 


the thumb as an emblem ot widowhood, 

The smallest wedding-ring probably 
ever made is that which was used tor the 
nuptials of Princess Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII., tothe Dauphin of France, 
son ot King Francis I. The dauphin was 
born February 2oth, 1518, and asa matter 
of state policy, the bridal ceremony took 
place on October Sth of the same Vear 
with great pomp at Greenwich. The two 
year old bride was dressed in cloth of 
gold and blazing with jewels. Cardinal 
Wolsey placed the diminutive ring of 
gold upon the child’s finger, and Ad. 
miral Bonnivet, as proxy tor the baby. 
bridegroom, passed it over the second 
joint. 
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$75 


TO ALL ALIKE 


Every part of ev@ry 


Columbia Bi- 
assembled with 


- 20 


cycle is made an 


the greatest possitily care. 


1897 Hartfords 
Hartford Pattern 2 - Ab 
Hartford Pattern 1 - Af 
Hartford Patterns Saud 6 30 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN: 


If Columbias are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity, let us know. 











DOLLARD & CO. 


TOU ree. wia 


1223 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR © 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOss4- 
MERVENTILATING WIG,ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEERS, and Manufacturers of Every [e- 
scription of Ornamental Hair for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentle 
men to measure their own heads with accu- 
racy: 

TOU PEES AND SCALPS, INCHES. 


The round of the head. 

From forehead back as tar as bald 
(over forehead as far as required. 
Over the crown of the head. 


No. 1. 
No. 2 
No. 3% 
No. 4 


FOR WIGS, INCHES. 


No.l. The round of the head. 
No.2 From forehead over the 
neck, No. 2 

No. 3 From ear to ear over the top. 

No. 4 From ear to ear round the forehead. 

They have aiways ready for sale a splendid 
Stock of Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wis 
Halt Wigs, Frizettes, Braids, curls, etc., beau- 
tifully maneofactured, and as cheap as any 
establishmeRtin the Union. Letters from uny 
part of the world will receive attention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium fFxtract for the 
Hair. 


ration has been manufactured 
and sold at Pollard’s forthe past fifty years, 
and its merits are such that, while it 
never yet been advertised, the demand tur 
it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARDS REGKNERATI\E 
CREAM to be used in conjunction with (he 
Herbanium when the Hair is naturally (ry 
and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. 
Dollard & Co., tosend her a bottle of their 
Herbanium Extract forthe Hair. Mra. (0r- 
ter has tried in vain to obtain anything e 4! 
to it as a dressing for the bairin England 

MRS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Vak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2, "S® Norwich, Norfolk, Englan:, 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPH ‘4, 

I have used “Dollard’s Herbanium Extroct 
or Vegetable Hair Wash,” regularly for }- 
wards of five years with great advantage. \!) 
hair, from rapidly thinning, was early [te 
Stored, and has been kept by itin its worted 
thickness and strength. Itisthe best wa- ! 
have ever used. 


head to 


This p 


A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. > 
To Mrs. RICHARD DOLLARD, 
1233 Chestnut st, Pb 
I have freqguentiv, during a numbe! 
years, used the “Dollard’s Herbanium 
tract,” and I do not know of any which &) 
it as a pleasant, refreshing and bea!l! 
cleanser of the bair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARIT MYEE 
FE x-Member of Congress, 5th List 
Prepared on!lv and for whol 


A 
i professionally b) 


OLLARD &€& Cf 


sale, esal 


ENTLE™SE S Fi AIR rTtNG A>® 
: AND CHILDREN'S HAIR 
None but Practical Male and Femai 


ists Em ployed. 


ADIES 





